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YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 4, 1 


The Week. 


ALL accounts of the way in which Monday 


was ‘‘ observed” show how great a change 
has come over New Year’s Day. It has be 
come different from itself and from any 


other holiday in the year. Its monotony 
The war declared by society 
against receptions has reached that point at 
which every family practically decides for it 
self what it will do with the day. The ladies 
may receive, but there 1s no obligation upon 
their friends to call upon them, as there once 
was; men may call, but there is no obligation 
upon any one to receive them. The duty of 
hanging outa basket, even, is not obligatory, for 
how could it be, when the corresponding duty 
of leaving a card in it is not recognized as bind- 
ing? If you stay at home, you may give 
guests wine, or you may strike a blow for the 
cause of temperance, and gain the good will 
of the ‘‘ Boys’ Loyal Legion,” by giving only 
tea and coffee, or you may give nothing at all. 
You may lock your door and go into the 
couptry. You may dine with your family, 
your wife’s family, or any other family that 
will invite you, or you may dine alone at a 
restaurant, and, if you are of a saturnine dis 
position, reflect how disagreeable family par 
are. When meet any of your 
friends you may them a ‘happy 
New Year,” or you can pass by on the other 
side of the street without wishing them any- 
thing at all. In fact, you can do exactly whg 
you please, and nobody has the least right 
to find fault with you. 


is gone. 


your 


ties you 


wish 


There is absolutely 
nothing any longer obligatory in the customs 
of the day. Were the exccllent Dr. Lieber 
still alive, he would, to his surprise, tind him 
self surrounded by a state of things in which 
his great social maxim, ‘‘ No right without its 
duty, no duty without its right,” could not 
possibly apply. rights 
without any duties. In short, it has become and 
will undoubtedly always remain a holi 
day, one of the few real holidays in the year 
—for there are duties, often onerous duties, con- 
nected with the others. Christmas involves 
extensive present-giving, if not a Clristmas- 
tree, Thanksgiving Day a family reunion; and, 
excellent as these customs are, they do involve 
the idea and fact of duty, which is foreign to 
the notion of a perfect holiday. New Year's 
Day as it exists ought, therefore, 
to be regarded as a distinct addition to thi 
meagre list of days in the year during which 
we are relieved from the strain of toil which 
is always pressing on modern commercial 
communities. 


The day is one of 


real 


now 


The death of Gambetta can but have a very 
unfavorable influence on the fortunes of the 
Republic, which just now are not brilliant 
This is true in spite of the fact that he had 
ceased to play the part of the coming man, as 
during the early days of the present régime. 
The present Legislature used him up, as 
the saying is, just as rapidly and remorse- 








his 
it could not deprive him 


us it used predecessors, but 


ol 


lessly up 


in 


his place 


the public mind as a man who had shown 
great capacity and pluck in very trying 
crises. For Gambetta had much more b¢ 
hind him than his somewhat frantic resist 
ance to the Germans as the leading spirit 


f National Defenci It 


was undoubtedly due to him more than toany 


of the Government 


other man, except Thiers, that the Republic 
was established instead of a monarchical res 
He led the opposition to the Le 


lists between 1871 and 1877 more impressive 


toration. itt 


n 


ly in the popular eye than Thiers him 
self, After Thicrs’s death, too, the burden 


n} 
ltl 


of overturning the clique who, under cover 


of Marshal MacMabon’s authority, were tryit 
to establish ] 


a military despotism, fell uy 


Gambetta, and he bore it splendidly 


not flinch in the least, and came out of th 
contest unquestionably the strongest man in 
Franc So that although his somewhat mor 


tifving failure to hold a majority 


sembly when he took office discredited him 
as a possible Minister, and deprived him 
wholly of the character of a necessary man 


it did not deprive him of the character of a 


man whose counsel and support were highly 
useful to the Republic, and whom it was wel 
for the Republic to have at hand 

There is probably no one in France who 
wishes well to the Republic, and who doubts 
whether it 1s yet fairly out of the woods, wh 
did not think of Gambetta as in some sens 


its protector, as the man who might be relied 


on to save it (if there came a convulsion of any 


sort) if any one could saveit. President 


is a strong man, but he is old and ti 
will be seventy next August, and is a good 
deal broken physically There is no other 


really able or intluential friend of repub 
lican institutions now in the political arena 
who is for the Republi first, last, and 
vill the time,” as our politicians say, and 
who could not be induced to gotiate it 
out of existen except lémencea } 

lealer of the Extreme Left; but ( enceau’s 
republic, it is safe to say, would, ev f it 
could be set up, not lasta month = It would 
alarm every interest in) Fran ind ve all 
that one interest whose alarm no Government 
can survive—property. In fact, it is very 
questionable whether the present fickle, u 


steady Government of the Assembly would 
have been able to indulge in its taste for mak 
ing and unmaking ministries but for the 
popular ease of mind which came of the know 
ledge that Gambetta was there and looking on 
Who will push to the front now as his suecessor 
it is useless to speculate. It is quite certain 

however iat he could ha ily have died at 
a more unfortunate penod for the Republi 

The finances are in a condition which is caus 
ing much anxiety ‘he Nihilists are very a 

tive, and, owing to anapparent feebleness on 
the part of the Government in dealing with 
them, are creating an uneasiness wholly out 
of proportion to their numbers or influence 
or powers of mischief. The problem of mili 


tary organization is still unsolved, and the 


The Nation. 
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It is reported that the Civil-Service Reform 
Bill will have an even stionger Democratic 
} opposition to meet in the Hlouse of R presen 
tatives than in the Senat The ground from 
which this partisan opposition springs has 
cen openly avowed It is that the Demo 
| crats expect to get posse sion of the National 
Government I8S4, and then want to be 
fre to distribute the spoils as they have 
| been distributed heretofore; or, at least, that, 
is the Republicans are now in possession of 
ilices, no law should be passed pre 
venting the Democrats from getting their 


Not satistied with the fact that 


system of ¢ om pe titive examinations will, 


fair share 


as vacancies occur, open to them the way to 
| obtain their share if they furnish the best men, 
| : , 
| they want in some way to expedite the pro 


cess of transfer. To this end various amend 
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— 


— ’ 
original 


ments to the hill were brought for- 
ward in the Senate, and will undoubtedly 
come up also in the House of Representatives. 
One of these amendments provides that all 
places alfected by the Pendleton bill shall— 
one-third at a time—be declared vacant, to be 
filled again by competitive examination, so 
that everybody, of whatever party, may have 
them without delay. A 
reflection will convince every man of 
that the execution of 
scheme, fathered in the Senate by Mr. Pugh, 


ts chance at mo 
ment’ 
common sense this 
would, from its magnitude, be simply impos- 
sible. Whoever considers just what a competi- 
tive examination 1s—how much preparation 
it requires on the part of those who con- 
duct it, how much Jabor the reviewing of 
the examination papers and the making of 
the awards impose upon them, how heavy 


a draft upon the laboring force of a depart 


ment the formation of several commissions 
at the same time is, and how great a dis- 
turbance of the regular course of business 


the constant going on of such a process for 
three years would be—will come to the con- 
clusion that this scheme was formed by one 
who had but very shadowy ideas on the sub 
ject. As soon as the departments are relieved 
from political pressure their chiefs can, with- 


out all this circumstance, be best relied upon 
to remove incompetent persons, 
The Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. 


Hatton, is owner and manager—wholly or in 
large part—of the Washington Netiona! BRe- 


nublican 
] ’ 


a paper which has steadily sneered 
at civil-service reform, and continues sneering 
it the bill which has just passed the Senate. 
It has now ventured on the prediction, as a 
last resource, that the Civil-Service Commis- 
sioners to be appointed under the bill will 
sell the 
dates at 
their 


candi- 
in in- 
‘*The will 
it says, ‘‘ without a word passed 
It must 
be remembered, in the first place, that the 


offices at $200 apiece to 


the examinations, order to 


crease salaries. business 


be donc gs 
between the giver and the taker.” 
man who is re- 
sponsible for this disgraceful imputation on 
the character of American public men, is a 
high officer of the Administration, who will 
to a certain extent have to work the new sys- 
tem ; and, in the second place, that no charge 
so scandalous as this has been brought against 


inspires, or permits, or 


the officeholding class by the most fanati- 
cal or reckless reformer. President Arthur 
would, we of all the facts, 
and under the rule he adopted in the recent 
removals of official sympathizers with the Star- 
route thieves, be fully justified in removing 
My. Hatton, and allowmg him to give lis en- 


think, in view 


tire time to the duties of Stalwart editorship, 
for which he seems to have special qualitica 
tions, 
offic: 

nrous, 
he 


impossible 


It is highly improper to keep in high 
a man holding and uttering such opi- 
We need hardly say that the corrup- 
tion predicts and gloats over would be 
under the competitive system. 
The examination papers would be the same 
for all, and the open to 
inspection, so that the cheating would have 


auswers would be 


to be so barefaced that 1t would be instantly 
detected, and land the perpetrator in the 
penitentiary. For a Commissioner capable of 
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would be a 
No 


imputation of this kind has been or can be 


such conduct, ‘‘ banco-steering” 
far safer and more lucrative business 
cast on the examinations already in use at 


the Post-oflice and Custom-house in this city. 


Judge Park’s decision, that the Democratic 
“black” ballots used in the recent city and 
State elections in Connecticut are illeeal, 


The case 
presented to him was that of the New Haven 
Clerk, recently declared 
clected by a large majority. The laws of Con- 


seems to have been unavoidable. 
Auditor and City 


necticut provide that ballots must be printed 
on pliin white paper, and the object of the 
provision is, of course, to preserve the secrecy 
of the ballot. The Democratic ballots were, 
on the contrary, printedon black paper, leav- 
ing the names of the candidates white. This 
seems a plain violation both of the letter and 
the spirit of the law. The effect of the deci- 
sion, if applied to the State offices, would be 
to elect the Republican State ticket, and it is 
now said that the Republicans will msist on 
the Le 
cClaring Gcneral Bulkeley elected Governor, in- 
stead of Mr. Waller. The Sux, in discussing 
the Conuecticut Election Law, says that, in 
the absence of a ‘‘ clearly expressed intention” 
of the law that the “black ballots” should be 
void, Judge Park went too far in deciding 
that they could not be counted. If our learn- 
ed contemporary will look at the Connecti- 
cut Election Laws of 1877 (chapter 146, sec- 
tion 31), it will find the following provision: 


islature, when it counts the vote, de- 


+ 


**All ballots shall be on plain white paper, 


with the name and oilice written or printed 
thereon, and no other hall ; / ~éved,” 
Nothing can be clearer than the intention of 
this. They should have been refused at the 
polls, but they were not. A legal question, 
therefore, arises as to whether the ballots, hav- 
ing been received and counted, an inquiry 


ts shall he a 


ata 
later stage into their legality can be made, and 
the Supreme Court as well as the Legislature 
would hesitate a long time before reversing the 
result of a general clection on the strength of 
such a statute. The announcement, however, 
by the Republican candidate for Governor, that 
he will not contest Mr. Waller’s election, ought 
to prevent the discussion of the point from be- 
coming acrimonious. 

The decision of Judge Arnoux,that no divi- 
dends can be paid on the $15,000,000 stock 
dividend of the Western Union, was the ine- 
vitable result of the decision of the Superior 
Court General Term that the stock was ille- 
gal. Anticipating the injunction, the com- 
pany had already paid the January dividend, 
and Judge Arnoux has since modified his 


injunction so as to permit the payment 
of dividends on s‘ock where the company 
cannot distinguish between the old stock 
and that issued under the consolidation 
agreement. Under these circumstances it is 
hard to see how the decision can have 


much effect. The oflicers of the corporation 
are the only perscns who have the means 
of distinguishing between the two kinds, and 
they appear to be perfectly satisfied with the 
injunction as it now stands. Judge Arnoux 


has also decided not to enjoin the company 
from replacing the new stock by bonds, on 


| gation. 
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the ground that there is no evidence that they 
contemplate doing so. There seems to have 
been no way of avoiding this decision, al 
though, as was urged on the argument, the 
managers might cbange their mind about the 
bonds over night. 


The position of this $15,000,000 of stock 
strongly illustrates the difliculty of correcting 
the evils of corporate mismanagement by hti- 
One Judge of the Superior Court 
renders a decision that the stock is legal. The 
stock, on the strength of this decision, is 
bought anc sold in the market, and passes into 
the hands of holders who have no connection 
with the original issue. The Court, at General 
Term, reverses this decision, and pronounces 
the issue illegal. But this leaves a very im- 
portant point unsettled—‘‘ whether this is 
legal stock illegally issued or voil stock ”; 
that is, so much waste paper. This, Judge 
Arnoux admits, is still to be decided, and to 
reach a final decision this will take a 
very long time. Every purchaser and holder 
of the stock will of course fight for the legal 
ity of Its own stock, and attempt to save it 


on 


from the taint attaching to the original issue. 
Special facts will be shown in every case, and 
the courts will have their hands full for years, 
Such cases show the extreme difliculty of 
preventing the practice known as ‘* watering 


, 


stock” by legislation. 


Governor Thompson, of South Carolina, 
has sect an excellent example by refusing to 
make any changes among the five or six hun- 
dred State officials, in spite of the pressure 
exerted on him by friends and party workers. 
This is an illustration on a small scale of what 
the appointing power can do to make stability 
of tenure one of the customs of American 
politics, instead of instability of tenure, which 
is now one of its customs. One of the great- 
est obstacles with which civil-service reform- 
ers have had to contend is the theory that be- 
cause the Jaw does not prohibit removals with- 
out cause, Presidents and Governors are in 
some mysterious manner bound to make re- 
movals without cause, and cannot stop 
making them unless the Legislature inter- 
feres to tie their hands. Of course, this is 
pure hallucination. The pressure, too, which 
Presidents and Governors say they yield to 
when they make removals, is the result, not 
the cause, of their vielding. They are pressed 
because it is known thatif pressed hard enough 
they will surrender. There is no man in 
the community inany place of trust who would 
not be terribly pressed if it were well known 
that pressure would make bim_ betray his 
trust. If, for instance, it were known 
that very great importunity would cause bank 
presidents to discount notes without inquiry 
into the solvency of the drawers or endorsers, 
the crowd round all the banks every day 


would be larger and more troublesome 
than that which assails the President or 


the Governor at the beginning of their Ad- 
ministration. Bank presidents are beset by 
no such crowds, however. The reason is not 
that there 1s a law forbidding them to dis- 
count the paper of the insolvent, but that the 
insolvent know perfectly well that no pres- 
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sure or importunity would enable them to 
raise money in that way. In other words, the 
insolvent know so well that the presidents 
will that they attempt no 
** pressure.” 


not give way, 


The decline in the price of silver to fifty 
pence per ounce has caused much soli itude 
in England and on the Continent of Europe, 
but has not led to any new suggestions for 
inter 

On 


arresting the downward movement by 
national conventions vr joint resolutions 


the contrary, the determination of all re- 
sponsible parties—governments, banks, and 


individuals—appears to be to let silver find 
its own level. It is noted among the causes of 
that the export trade of 


leaving her a diminished 


the recent decline 
India has fallen off, 


purchasing power for silver, and that simulta 
ueously with this China has sent to [India con 
siderable sums of silver, and that Austria has 
tou the same market £2,000,000 
The the 
London quotation is attributed to these agen 


It is beheved that Austria intends to get 


lately sent 


of her stock. heavy decline in 
cles, 


herself upon the gold basis, and is prepared 


to make considerable sacrifices to that end. 
The only large markets for silver now 
are India and the United States Mint 
—the latter being a purely artificial 


relied 
asa constant quantity or permanent factor in 
establishing the price. It is to be hoped that 
th the situation assumes 
silver dollar falls in value to eighty 

» cents, will arrest the attention of Congress 
sufliciently at least to bring the matter up for 


market, and one not to be upon 





he new uspect whic 


whea the 


a general debate. 


Some Southern papers continue to cite ac 
counts of Northern homicides committed by 
thieves, drunkards, and despera 
does, in bar-rooms and brothels, as proofs 
North in 


burglars, 


that the South is no worse than the 
the homicidal matter, in the 
charges of the Nation. We have, therefore, 
again to remind them that in talking of South- 


answer to 


ern homicide we have confined ourselves to 
social and business homicides, committed by 
persons occupying respectable positions in 
and pursuine lawful 

ngs. Not one of 
rations has 


society, and regu 
our — illus- 
the 
disreputable 
The only real recent parallel to out 


lar cal 


been taken from doings 
of the criminal, disorderly, or 
class. 
illustrations, in fact, they have yet been abl 
to adduce is the Dukes-Nutt 
Pennsylvania, which appears to be but a slen 
der parallel 
to have arisen out of an 


homicide in 


after all, for the tragedy seems 


altercation about a 


daughter’s seduction, and it will not be com 
plete tilt we see the result of the murderer's 
trial. The Northern homicides, numerous 


enough, no doubt, nearly always occur in low 

company. <A decent man, therefore, runs no 
risk from them. 

The following is a specimen of the silly 

} 


messages which reach 


is from Southerners 
ws of one homicide by per- 


North— 
murder in Uni 


on receipt of the ne 


sons in a respectavle position at the 
namely, the Dukes-Nutt 
town, Pa.: 
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“To which the attention of the Nation is re 
spectfully called, as furnishing a suitable text for 
some articles on Northern civilization, such as 
would be found in it for the next month if this 
thing had occurred at the South: apprebension 
that Ohio and Pennsylvania civilization 1s fast 
relapsing into Southern barbarism; disgust that 
even in the South so cowardly a murder would 
not have been possible. Fit theme for many 
proper reflections on the civilization of a State 
where such assassination Was possible on Sunday 

‘A READER 


The 


suppose that the whole affair is a little play of 


writers of such stuff as this evidently 


word p 


and that they can trick the public into 


believing that homicide is rare at the South 


and is always, or nearly always, punished 


Mr. Wilde sailed on Wednesday tor Liverpo 
but the fact was not generally Known, and he 
little 


says that he has enjoyed his visit t 


gotawsay with interviewin lI 


‘ very 
» this coun 
try very much, and that he hopes to rm 


before a great while and see how At 
along. It is pleasant to know that in his 
opinion it is ** progressing ” with us, and that 
there Is reason to hope for the future As ti 
his impression of the 
had ** 
we havi 


he added, 


I like the 


people in renerai, h 
thinks that we 
but that 


a type” tifty vears ago 
lost it Fifty vears 
‘they may regain it But 


Phere 


now 
he nee,” 


Americans,” have uudoult 


edly been some changes in the America 
type in the last thirty years, and we doubt 
whether Mr. Wilde vould rT ally have liked 


it—in 182, 
now, 


say—nearly as well as he d 


Thirty years ago he would not hav 


been nearly as well understood as he is 


nuw, and in some parts of the country h 
would have found “types ‘of a very disagree 
There 


at that time 


able sort. Was a ‘' type" in New 
known as the * b’hos that 
woud probably have given him trouble, and 
Ait in. 


made the future of m very 
The fact that Mr. Wilde 


doubtful to him. 


has been able to pass several months ir : 
country lecturing and talking about Art, and 
has ultogether es¢ Apr 1] bVsical \ I s 
one of the most gratifying | : could 
have been given of the softening of manners 
in the United States within the last genera 
tion 

The little programme with which Herr Mos 
urnished the Chicago S ilists Hr vy Was 
for its size of a very sweeping nature 
he was positive that the time has come for 
carrying it out. It was, in brief, that every 
body was to be killed except “the peo; 
and everything was to be destroved excc] 
what the people needed for their pers s 
while doing the k y I Sa rea 
l onvenl ( \ 
in the t hi y DUs a) \ Ww if i I 
he K rs i uis 2 §gzains 
this ie by g stores, 1 stablis 
ing butcher shops at ike. jes wh } 

iualists i Kers to | ved as 
si s As so - . Sis r very 
a - 
Tetis t t ~ rwould stop 
In time for the division. In fact, the dividing 
ip and the killing would proSably continue as 
long as there Was anvb left to kill. In the 


meantime, Dowevcr, is it vot tube duty of the 








Lord Spencer pr 


his very well, but 
osecutions to satisfy Englishmen who k 
about the state 
et angry and swear when they rea 
he way in which Healy and Bigy: 
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ike talk about the Quecn’s Government 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S 


NEWS. 


December 27, 1882, to Tugspay, January 2 


StS, inclusive. | 


WEDNESDAY 


DOMESTIC, 


Tue Pendleton Civil-Service Reform Bill 


passed the Senate on Wednesday by a vote of | 


39 to 5, Messrs. Brown, Oall, Jonas, Me- 
Pherson, and Morgan—al!l Democrats—voting 
against it. Mr. Vest’s amendment, probibit- 
ing officers and employees of the Government 
from giving as well as receiving money for 
political purposes, was rejected by a vote of 
18 to 27, all the aflirmative votes being Demo- 
cratic, including that of Mr. Pendleton. An 
amendment offered by Mr. Plumb, to prevent 
the employment of whole families in the civil 
service, Was adopted unanimously, but the pro 
position by the same Senator to fix a tenure of 
office of six years, and to make employees 
who should serve for six years eligible for a 
second term of six years, was rejected. Mr. 
Brown's scheme for making an equal division 
of places in the Government between all par 


ties was rejected—17 to 27, Mr. Pendleton 
voting for it. 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, who has’ been 


watching the debate on the Pendleton bill in 
the Senate, said on Wednesday that the bill 
had not been amended to its serious injury, 
while, on the other hand, it contained the 
political-assessment prohibition, which was a 
strong and valuable addition. 

On Wednesday the Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion, offered by Mr. Hoar, instructing the 
Postmaster-General to send to the Senate a 
statement showing how much money had heen 
paid to steamship, companies for the transpor 
tation of the mails of the United States in each 
year since 1840, and to what companies and in 
what amounts the money had been paid ; and 
also a resolution, offered by Mr. Call, calling 
upon the Secretary of the Interior for infor- 
mation in regard to contested homestead 
entries. On Thursday the Senate passed 
the Political Assessment Bill—which is simi 
lar in its provisions to the Hawley amend- 
ment to the Pendleton bill—by a unani 
mous vote. The Fitz-Jobn Porter Bill) was 
then taken up, and Senator Sewell spoke in 
favor of it. A memorial signed by 1,280 
firms and individuals of New York <ity, 
representing all the principal branches of busi 
ness, protesting against the passage of a United 
States bankrupt law, on the ground that the 
operation of such a law has proved to be an 
injury to the business interests of the whole 
country, was presented by Mr. Lapham, On 
Friday Mr. Logan made a long speech against 
the Fitz-John Porter Bill, which is said to have 
made a strong impression. The Presidential 
Succession Bill was then taken up, Messrs. 
ifoar, Garland, and Morgan speaking in favor 
of the bill, and Mr. Edmunds againstit. Mr. 
Logan coutinued his speech on the Fitz-John 
Porter Bill on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday the House, after accom 
plishing practically nothing, adjourned until 
Saturday. On Saturday the Senate bills to 
reform the civil service and to prevent official 
assessments were taken fiom tle table and re- 
ferred to the Commitiee on Civil-Service Re 
form, with leave to report them back at any 
time. The Senate bill appropriating $70,000 
to reimburse the State of Oregon for monies 
expended in the suppression of Indian bostili- 
ties in the Modoc war was passed, and the 
House adjourned till Tuesday. 

The New Year reception at the White 
House, which promised to be one of the most 
brilliant ever held there, was brought to an 
untimely end a little after 12 o'clock by the 
sudden death of Elisha H. Allen, Minister 
from the Sandwich Islands to the United 
States, and Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 
After paying his respects to the President, he 
returned to the anteroom to get his hat and 
coat, when he was suddenly seized with a se- 
vere affection of the heart, and died instantly. 
The event was announced to the President, 





ns | | 
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and the reception was immediately stopped. 
Mr. Allen was born at Greenfield, Mass., in 
1804. In 1852he was appointed United States 
Consul to Honolulu, and soon after became 
Minister of Finance and afterward Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Hawaiian Kingdom. When the 
reciprocity treaty went into effect, he was sent 
to this country as Minister-resident, and has 
ever since held that position. 


The reduction of the public debt for the 
month of December amounted to almost $15,- 
500,000, making the decrease for the first half 
of the fiscal year more than $51,000,000, The 
large decrease in the past month is accounted 
for by a remarkable decrease in the ordinary 
expenditures. The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates the surplus for the vear at $120,000, - 
000. 

A statement made out at the Treasury De 
partment on Thursday shows a great decrease 
in the receipts from tobacco since the agita- 
tion of the question of tax reduction began. 
It was thought that the aggregate of the to- 
bacco-tax receipts for the preceding sixty days 
would show a falling off of nearly $2,500,000 
as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. 

The proceeds of the recent sale of articles 
accumulated in the Dead Letter Office, after 
deducting expenses, amount to $4,497 67, 
which sum has been deposited in the Trea- 
sury to the credit of the Post-oftice Depart- 
ment. The amount realized from the sale of 
any parcel can be recovered by either the 
sender or the person to whom it was addressed, 
at any time within four years from the date of 
its registry at the Dead Letter Office. 


The Belgian Minister and the Postmaster- 
General on Friday formally exchanged ratifi- 
cations of the convention recently concluded 
between the United States and Belgium for 
the exchange of money orders, to take effect 
on the Ist of January, 1883. 


A man named Morrissey, arrested for vio 
lating the Postal Law in regard to lotteries, 
was recently relcased with the consent of 
District-Attorney Woodford. The Post-oftice 
Department made complaint to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and on November 17 Attor- 
ney-General Brewster wrote to Mr. Woodford, 
asking for an explanation. Mr. Woodford re- 
plied, on November 23, to the effect that the 
prisoner had been discharged by what he re- 
garded as a wise exercise of discretionary 
power. Mr. Woodford further said he had 
received from the Attorney-General a reply 
to an invitation to attend the New England 
dinner, and the reply had been forwarded 
in a ‘penalty envelope,” the use of which, 
except on official business, is punishable by a 
fine of $300. Mr. Woodford did not assume 
that Mr. Brewster had intentionally violated 
the law, but he used the incident as an illus- 
tration of what a wise discretion would allow 
him to overlook. This Jetter called out a re- 
ply from Mr. Brewster, in which the latter 
said that although much that Mr. Woodford 
had said in regard to the release of Morrissey 
was reasonable, there were irregularities con- 
nected with his release, and that this case 
should admonish Mr. Woodford’s assistants 
to be cautious in the exercise of the discre- 
tionary power which is intrusted to them. 
In regard to the matter of the New England 
dinner, Mr. Brewster rebuked Mr. Woodford 
for the allusion to it; and after explaining 
that his clerk took his reply to be an official 
letter, and therefore scent it in a ‘‘ penalty 
envelope,” Mr. Brewster cencludes: ‘‘ Besides, 
I am not on trial, nor is there any complaint 
made against me, and | again suggest that 
such an allusion was not deferential and pro- 
per.” 

A meeting was held in Boston on Thursday 
evening to consider what means might be 
adopted to facilitate the mail service between 
New York and Boston, and indirectly the 
service between the East and West, and South 
and Southwest. A resolution was adopted 


declaring that a fast mail-train leaving Boston 
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at about 9 o’clock p.m. daily, and reaching 
New York between 3 and 4 o'clock A. M., and 
a corresponding train in return, were indis 
pensable to the convenience and prosperity of 
the business imterests of Boston and New 
England, and calling upon the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from Massachu 
setts to take steps to secure the concurrence of 
the Postmaster-General in this view, and 
thereby bring about some immediate action in 
the matter 


The Spanish-American Claims Commission, 
which was established in 1871, under an agrce- 
ment between the Governments of Spain and 
the United States, to decide claims of Ameri- 
can citizens for injuries to person or property 
alleged to have been committed by the Span- 
ish authorities during the Cuban insurrection, 
ended its existence on Wednesday, leaving 
eight cases in the hands ot the umpire for de- 
cision. The total amount of the claims sub- 
mitted to the Commission was ahnost £27,000, - 
000. 

The inauguration 
ernor of New York 
chamber at Albany Monday. 17 
monies were simple. After the oath of office 
hud been administered Governor Cornell de- 
livered an address of welcome, to which Gov 
ernor Cleveland replied. At a caucus of the 
Democratic Assemblymen in the evening Al 
fred C. Chapin, of Brooklyn, was nominated 
for Speaker on the second ballot. Theodore 
Roosevelt, of New York, was nominated by 
the Republican caucus. 


of Mr. Cleveland as Gov 
took place in the Senate 
on Phe cere 


Chief-Justice Park, of Connecticut, has dé 
clared certain ballots used by the Demo 
crats in the New Haven city election illegal. 
This throws the city government into the 
hands of the Republicans, and as it necessi 
tates the throwing out of 7,000 ballots in the 
State election, it would, if all the other hal 
lots werelegal, give the State election to the 
Republicans, Mr. Cole, Chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, having 
signified his intention to petition the 
Legislature, when it met, for an _ in 
vestigation of the matter, and to ask for 
such action as might be lawful and proper un- 
der the circumstances, on Monday a letter 
from Mr. Bulkeley, Republican candidate for 
Governor,to Mr. Cole was publisied, in which he 
refuses under any circumstances to accept the 
Governorship in case the Democratic ballots 
of New Ilaven should be rejected. This ac- 
tion on the part of Mr. Buikeley will proba- 
bly prevent any controversy in the Legislature. 


The State Treasurer of Tennessee has an- 
nounced his intention of refusing to pay the 
January interest on the State bonds. This ac 
tion has excited considerable feeling on the 
part of the creditors, as well as of tue «cbt- 
paying wing of the Democratic party of the 
State, to which the Treasurer has been always 
supposed to belong. It is understood that the 
Legislature will support the Treasurer in his 
action, as the Readjusters have control of both 
its branches 

In the two months curnng which Governor 
Stephens, of Georgia, has occupied the Exe 
cutive chair, he has pardoned and commuted 
the sentences of forty-nine convicts in the 
State Penitentiary sentenced to death or servi- 
tude under the regular proceedings of the 
courts. Of this number twelve were mur- 
derers 

ITerr Most, the German Socialist, addressed 
a meeting in Chicago on Thursday night. He 
said that the entire world was conducted on 
false doctrines and in detriment to the inte- 
rests of the great mass of the people. There 
fore everything now in governmental exist 
ence must be destroyed, and all institutions 
obliterated from the face of the earth. The 
people must kill every one now ruling over 
the people in this country as well as in En- 
rope. He also recommended the gutting of 
every bank in the United States and Europe, 
and the wholesale use of petroleum and dyna 
mite. 
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The annual report of the Tre —- r of Yale 


College for the year ended July 31, 1882, has 
just been publi hed. The va ca funds 
amount to $448,491 68, an increase of about 


$22,000. The income from these funds was 


$53,448 44 The total amount of the aca 
demic funds is $795,848 05, yielding an in 
come of $177,536 70, out of which several 


thousand dollars in annuities was paid. The 
expenses of the department were $166,799 76, 
of which $84,330 was poid in salaries to in 
structors and $6,000 for scholarships. The 
aggregate of all the funds was $1,826,532 69 
The needs of the university are in excess of 
its income, especially in the academic, scien 
tific, medical, and law departments 
FORFIGN 

Léon Gambetta, the foremost of 
statesmen, died at Ville d’Avray, near Paris, 
on Sunday night, after great suffering. The in 
direct cause of his death was a wound caused 
by a shot from a revolver fired, it is said, by 
his mistress. The wound resulted in internal 
complications, Which terminated fatally. He 
was born in October, 1888, at Cahors, the 
capital of the department of Lot, in the south 
f France. His father was an Italian 

The French Cabinet has decided that Gam 
betta’s funeral shall be similar to the funerals 
of Thiers and Crémieux, as members of the 
Government of National Defence. The 
Parisians will close their shops on the day of 
the funeral, and all of the troops in Paris and 
Marseilles have been ordered to attend the 
funeral. The German press, in commenting 


French 


on Gambetta’s death, expresses the opinion 
that the event has delivered France and the 
peace of Europe from great danger. The 
North-German Gazette says that in German 


eyes he has ever appeared 
of revenge. The 
Europe that 
loss 

The report of the Committee of the French 
Chamber of Deputies on M. de Brazza’s mis 
sion states that he considers it possible to com 
plete the exploration of the Upper Congo in 
two years. M. de Brazza’s object is to main 
tain the position already achieved by founding 
eight chief and twelve minor stations, form 
ing a chain to Brazzaville from Gaboon and 
from the sea. The French Chamber of Depu- 


the personification 
general verdict throughout 
France has suffered great 


is 


ties on Wednesday rejected, by a vote of 

to 110, the amendment of M. Camiile Pelletan, 
member for Aix, reducing the Tunisian 
credit. General Billot, Minister of War, said 
the army of vccupation would be reduced to 
20,000 men, but the credit was necessary in 
order to show that the army of occupation was 


definitive. The 
a vote of 424 to 52. 


vote of credit was adopt d by 


On Thursday the Chamber almost unani 
mously ad lopted the vote of credit for M. de 
Brazza’s expedition On the same day the 


Senate adopte dthe ordinary and extr iordinary 
budgets, and voted a grant of 25,000,000 
francs to mect the cost of the oc upation of 


Tunis. On Friday both houses were pro 
rogued. 
Mile. Croizette, the celebrated French ae 


has retired from the Théatre-Francais 


on a pension 
Count von Wimpffen, tl 


tress, 


1¢ Austro-Hungarian 


Ambassador at Paris, committed suicide on 
Saturday morning, probably on account of 
financial difficulties connected with the col 
lapse of the Union Génerale The news 


created consternation at Vienna 

The six-hundredth anniversary of the found 
ing of the House of Hapsburg ~— celebrated 
with enthusiasm throughout the Austrian Em 
pire on Wednesday. royal family re 
ceived numerous deputations and addresses 
from prominent Austrian corporations. 

Herr Tisza, President 3" _the Hungarian 
Council, in replying to the New Ye con- 
gratulations of the Libs rals on Mon day, said 
he could not see any ground for apprehension 
of disturbance of the peace. The Government, 
he said, would seek allies, not for war, but for 
the preservation of peace 


‘he 


ar’s 
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The river Rhine and its tributaries, from the 
Lake of Constance to Cologne, have been 
rising rapidly, and many bridges and dams 
have been de stroyed, On Thursday the Gov 
ernment of Baden announced that the tloods 
had reached a higher point than in November 


= the river Neckar was on a at the 
chest point known in this centu Travel 
Was interrupted between Paris ole Vienna 


and great damage done in many parts of Ger 
many, Austria, and Switzerland. On Friday 
the Rhine began to subside, but the burstir 


of adyke at Worms resulted in the tloodin 


of the lower part of the town \ despatch 
from Worms on Saturday announced that the 
dykes on both sides of the Rhine had burst, 


und that the low-lying districts were flooded 


On Tuesday a despatch from Wiesbaden said 
the Rhine floods had destroyed tive villa 
und that two hundred and fifty houses had 
fallen. 

In the Italian Senate, on Friday w Pa 
liamentary Oath Bill was passed bv a te 
105 to 12 The Senate then adjourt ! 
January 17th 

King Alfonso, wplying to the Christ 
congratulations of the Spanish Chambx 
Deputies, on Wednesday, said: ** The move 


ment for the concentration of important public 
forces around my throne increases my hope ot 
seeing the whole of Spain animated by a tec 
ing of attachment to our traditi 
archy.’ 


\ despatch from St 


, 
Nai man 


Petersburg to the 


i 
1 \ 


don Standard says that Russia and tl 
ean have made an urrangement, one of tl 
results of which will be that the Pope w I 
appoint Catholic Bishops in Poland. — It 
stated that the Pope has acquiesced in Eng 
land's proposition to aeeredit a dip!) ‘ 
resident at the Vatican on the same footin 
that of the representative of Prussia 

It is also reported from St. Petersbun t 
complaints in regard to the treatment ot 
Jews are again appearing in the newspapers 
It is stated that the railway cor p 3 | 
ordered the discharge of ‘their Jewish en 
ployees The Prefect of St. Peters! irg is 
ordered that no indulgence shall be show 
to Jews living in the ¢ pital without officia 
leave. The Senate has decided that 1 ourt 
can authorize the transfer of land to a Jew 

The Russian Chief of Ordnance has ordered 
of Herr von Krupp, of Essen, all the guns 
required by the artillery reserves, 
German Government - is raised 1 
to the execution of the order 

A despatch from Berlin says that on the r 
assembling of the Reichstag the Gern War 
Office will submit supplementary demands 
mect the increased military « Xpenaditul 

Sir Charles Dilke, in an address to the 
electors of Chelsea, on Friday. i 
by expressing the hope that he s l 
hear no more talk about the 1 nt 
of Mr. Gladstone. The London 7 “, 7 
ferring to the tact that Lord Derby 
Colonial Secretary, consented 1 
High Commissioner of Canada and 
nial agents in general upon his accession t 
ottice, considers it wise to recognize n 
formally than has hitherto been done the of} 
cial status of gentlemen whose val n ¢ 
veying directly to the Home Governt t 
wants and aspirations ot the colonies is not t 
be underrated 

In th against Lawes, il 
the Queer n—a suit grow 
out of a ¢ the defendant that a work 
which th ] fas his own produ 
tion w: = an other hand, and 
which has cre ate ' 





a verdict for 

on Thursday, with | £5, 

deliberated “forty m nt 

summed up strongly 

After the verdict the 

execution The diarv rb 

pal witness against Mr. Belt, was impounder 
by order of the Court. The plaintiff claime 





i 
j 
i 








that the diary bad been concocted far the pur 


poses of the case ‘he lawvers of Mr. Law 
Intend to apply for a new trial 
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He resigns, he says, solely because his health 
is ‘ \ nd rwill be impossibk 
t him for ‘ siaerabie tine He believes 
t Nat l cause W ver since the Union 

A lespa 1 I 4 T SaVs that the Egyp 
tian Ministry w ecept G ral Sir Evelyn 
W ls army he which provides a foree 

f 6.000 troops, wi twenty-tive English offi 

1) atches 1 he Sandwich Islands say 
th tiv preparations are being made for 
the coronat f Kir Kalakaua, which is 
to take plac February 12. The King’s 
Ministers ree y made a tour of the island 

f Oahu, a were very enthusiastically re 
( 11 he ] rile There are over 300 tele 
phone wires now in use in Honolulu, and 
some of the planters are cutting their sugar 
cane at night with the aid of electric lights 
The sugar crop for 1883 is coming in rapidly 

nd promises exceedingly well. 

The acting Governor of Iceland has sent a 
communication to the London Times to say 
that, notwithstanding the large donations 
which bave been received, there will be great 


distress in the island from the want of food 
during the present winter 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE PENDLETON 
BILL IN THE SENATE. 


ONE of the stock jokes of the friends of the 
spoils system bas long been that the reformers 
expected to introduce the Millennium by sub- 
stituting appointment by competitive exam- 
ination for appointment by favoritism. The 
jokers will, now that the Pendleton bill has 
passed the will probably pass 
the House, perhaps comfort themselves by 
showing that it will not establish the Mil- 
lennium, and will still leave many evils in 
the civil The truth is, however, 
that none have been more emphatic than 
the reformers themselves in guarding against 


Senate and 


service. 


extravagant expectations as the result of any 
bill, however carefully drawn, All that can 
possibly be expected from the working of any 
law is an improvement in the condition of 
human society. The man who expects per- 
fection from any piece of legislation is usually 
a lunatic. The man who alleges as a serious 
objection to a law that it will not produce 
perfection, ought also to be regarded as 
mentally unsound, and day will 
be. One of the express objects of the United 
States Constitution was ‘‘ to establish justice.” 
That it bas not established justice is, however, 
no argument against its value. The object of 
the Pendleton bill is, in like manner, to make 
the civil service a perfect machine, but all that 
is to be expected from it is improvement in 
the machine. If it does this in any degree, it 
will not only silence those who have been 
maintaining that, ‘‘in the existing state of hu- 
man nature,” the United States civil service 
could not be improved, but will prepare the 
public mind for steady progress in the di 
rection of improvement. It will, in short, 
make it easy to cure such defects as the actual 
working of the law may reveal in the law it- 
self, by showing the public how much law 
can do to build up the now greatest need of 
the Republic—an administrative organization 
suited to its enormous size, its rapid growth, 
and its rapidly increasing revenues, 

We shall now briefly touch on the features 
of the bill which need most attention from 
the people. In the first place, it ‘‘ authorizes ” 
the President to appoint a commission to set 
the new machinery of appointment in motion. 
It does not and cannot direct him to do so. 
He can, if he pleases, make the law a 
dead letter by taking no action under it, 
If he does take action under it, and appoints 
the Commission of three, they are to ‘‘aid 
him” in the preparation of civil-service rules 


some 


and regulations in case he ‘‘ requests’ them 
He need not, however, request them 
He can, if he pleases, give the Com- 


to do so. 
to do so. 
mission no work to do, and leave it a laughing- 
stock, as President Grant did that which was 
appointed in his first term. The public will 
do well to bear these things in mind, because 
in the past many of the evils in the civil ser- 


vice have been due not to any defects 
in the law, but to the abuse by the 
President of the discretion lodged in him 


by the Constitution—that is, to his making ap- 
pointments and removals which he ought not 
to have made, and need not—in any proper 


sense of the term—have made. The bill, 


therefore, will not, and it is not desirable that 





it should, do away with the necessity for steady 
pressure on the Executive in support of it, and 
close supervision of his manner of carrying 
it out. In saying this, however, we do not 
mean to be understood as doubting President 
Arthur's intention to give the law a full and 
fair start, or doubting that if once started, it 
will never be repealed. We mean simply 
that nothing will prevent its being nullified, or 
evaded in some degree or other, but public 
vigilance. The sinister interests which it as- 
sails are numerous and powerful, and will 
continue to be so. 

The rules and regulations to be drawn up 
under the bill by the Commission provide for 
admission to the service by competitive exam- 
ination, but apparently, as the wording of it now 
stands, vacancies in any grade can be filled in 
this way from outsiders,and not vacancies in the 
lowest grade only, as originally intended. The 
section relating to promotion does not con- 
flict with this view, because it simply 
provides that promotion, when made, “shall 
be on the basis of merit and competition.” 
There is a want of clearness on this point 
which is to be regretted. It seems desirable 
that officers should know beforehand just 
what they may expect and what they must 
not count on in the way of promotion. 

The provision that appointments in the depart- 
ments in Washington shali be apportioned 
among the several States and Territories on the 
basis of population, is a concession to the spoils 
view of the offices, and may in practical work- 
ing have some ludicrous as well as embarrassing 
results. It may, for instance, compel the se- 
lection of an expert of great rarity, such as an 
examiner in the Patent-oflice, from Arkansas, 
or New Mexico, or Florida. Some modifica- 
tion of this provision to provide against acci- 
dents of this sort seems absolutely necessary. 

It is to be observed that the successful can- 
didate at a competitive examination does not 
thereby secure definitively a place in the 
United States service. He simply obtains the 
right to six months’ probation, in which his 
moral and mental qualifications for the place 
which examination cannot reach will be 
fully tested. If it turns out that these 
are wanting, he will have to give way to some 
one else. The law, in other words, simply 
makes the competitive examination, instead of 
the recommendations of Congressmen, the 
means of selecting the persons whose capa- 
city for office shall be tried. It does not impose 
on the public service any officer or em- 
ployee simply because he has been able 
to answer certain questions in the elementary 
branches of knowledge, or even questions re- 
lating to the duties of the oflice to be filled. 
It only says that if a candidate shows that he 
knows certain things, he shall have an oppor- 
tunity of showing whether he can do certain 
things. 

The bill is intended to apply for the present, 
besides the departments at Washington, to 
custom-houses and post-offices whose officers 
amount to fifty all told. But it is not to 
touch the preference now given by law to sol- 
diers or sailors, nor to apply to laborers or 
workmen, It contains stringent provisions 
against ‘‘ Hubbellism” in all its forms—7. e., 
the levying of assessments by United States 
officers ; but it does not protect the clerks 





against levies by politicians not in the United 
States service. 


THE TARIFF ON LUMBER. 


THE representatives of the Chicago lumber 
manufacturers who appeared last autumn 
before the Tariff Commission and advocated 
the retention of the tariff on lumber, were en- 
dowed, it is to be hoped, with a fair sense of 
humor, else they must lose much of the en- 
joyment to which they are entitled in con- 
templating the readiness with which their bait 
was swallowed by the Commission, The joke 
is excellent, even if the public at large cannot 
quite appreciate it. The lumbermen think 
that the present duty of $2 per 1,000 feet im- 
posed upon lumber entering the United States 
from the Dominion of Canada is reasonable, 
and the Tariff Commission concurs with them 
in this view. What are the facts in the case 
which the Tariff Commission should have 
taken into consideration in discussing this 
duty upon Canadian lumber? We are now, 
since the publication of the Forestry Bulletins 
of the Census, for the first time in a position 
to examine the subject really intelligently. 

The duty was placed upon Canadian lum- 
ber in the interest of the Northwestern lum- 
bermen. It benefited no other class, and was 
desired in no other section. The lumbermen 
of the Northwest argued that their pine forests 
were inexhaustible—able to supply indetinite- 
ly all the demands the country could ever 
make upon them; and that beyond the Bound 
ary these forests extended indefinitely, con 
taining such a body of tumber that the human 
mind could not even grasp its immensity. 
They could manufacture all the lumber the 
country could ever need. But if the Cana 
dians, with their greater facilities for manu- 
facturing, their lower wages and better tim- 
ber, should be admitted to competition, the 
home manufactories must perish. By exag- 
gerating the extent of the pine forests of the 
United States, they were able to purchase 
pine lands at © nominal price. By main- 
taining the duty upon Canadian lumber, they 
were enabled to manufacture lumber at a 
large profit. The plan well con- 
ceived and successful ; but unfortunately the 
Census brought some disagreeable facts to 
light. It showed that in 1880, even, the pine 
forests of the country had already severely 
suffered, and that they were not only not in- 
exhaustible, but in reality almost exhausted. 
lt showed that the production of white-pine 
lumber had increased and was increasing with 
dangerous rapidity, and that the complete ex- 
tinction of Chicago as a great lumber-distri- 
buting point could be foretold with entire cer- 
tainty. The publication of these facts was 
followed by the natural results : the price of 
pine land doubled in a few months, and in 
some cases even quadrupled. But the lumber- 
men still preserved a bold front. They de- 
nounced the Census, and set to work to dis- 
cover undiscoverable pine. 

Their first venture was in Tennessee; and 
on the western slopes of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the Cumberland Plateau, where the 
broad-leaved forest of the Mississippi basin 
culminates in all its richness and beauty, their 
organs discovered a great body of white pine, 


was 
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which contained more lumber than Michigan 
could boast upon the day of its discovery. 
The choice of locality had been badly made; 
East Tennessee was too well known, and had 
to be Their next attempt was 
made in the North. A traveller and woods- 
man of tremendous experience and_ intelli- 
gence rushed into Chicago, breathless with ex 
citement. He had discovered, ona little stream 
flowing from the north into the Georgian Bay, 
a body of the most magnificent white pine the 
of man had ever beheld. It contained 
hundreds or thousands of billion feet of lum 


abandoned. 


eve 


ber—enough to supply the United States and 
Canada for at least a century. Unhappily, it 
was shown that the stream in question was 
only about thirty miles in length, that the 
valley which it watered was situated near the 
extreme northern edge of the pine forest, and 
that the few pine trees which grew along its 
banks among the hardier denseness of the 
great sub-arctic forests of the north, were scat- 
tered, small, and utterly worthless for com- 
mercial purposes. 

All this had occurred before the meeting of 
the Tariff Commission in Chicago. The lum 
bermen, finding that they could no longer se- 
cure the raw material at a nominal price, were 
more anxious than ever to maintain the duty 
on Canadian lumber, and so Keep up the price 
of the manufactured article. The vast resources 
of the Canadian and the dangers 
which threatened the lumbe, manufactories 
of the United States from Canadian competi 
tion, were still held up as sufficient reasons 


forests, 


for maintaining the duty. It is still impos- 
sible to speak with great precision of the 
Canadian forests. Their extent, but not their 
productive capacity, is known. They are 
composed, east of the Rocky Mountaius, of 
pine and fir, and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains largely of fir. The number of broad- 
trees which extend north of the 
boundary of the United States is compara- 
tively small, ard none of them attain either 
the size or quality of the same species further 
south, The competition, then, which we have 
to fear from Canadian lumber is in pine and 
spruce; that is, in comparatively cheap woods, 
which enter into the general construction of 
all buildings, and which are among the prime 
necessities of civilized life. But if the pro- 
ductive capacity of Canadian pine forests 1s 
less known than that of our own, reliable 
information is not entirely wanting in re- 
gard to them. Intelligent estimates of the 
amount of pine standing in Canada have been 


leaved 


made, and, although differing considerably 
in amount, they are not without value, as it 
appears that the last estimates made differ 
from the earlier ones principally because they 
include small trees, which a few years ago 
were entirely disregarded. 
in any case, that the existing Canadian pine 
forests will not yield more than 40 to 50,000, 
(00,000 feet of merchantable pine. The pro- 
duction of white-pine lumber in the United 
States is now not far from 10,000,000,000 feet an- 
nually; so that, in order to protect the Chica- 
go lumbermen from competition with a body 
of pine which does not exceed four or five year’ 
supply for this country, we impose a tax of $2 
upon every 1,000 feet of white pine, spruce, 
or Oregon fir used in the United States. The 


It is safe to assume, 





manufacturers of lumber grow rich; the con 
sumers and the forests suffer 
The country is not without words of wart 

ing in regard to the dangers which threaten 
the forests: they have been spoken far and 
wide. Inthe meantime we continue to take 
$2 from the pocket of every man using a thou 
sand feet of pine or spruce lumber, and hand 
it over to the manufacturers as 
induce them to destroy the forests more rapid 
ly. 
resist any attempt to have this duty removed 
They will make a still more determined tight 
to prevent it. They are bold, rich, and united 
They 


vert 


a bounty to 


It is natural, then, that the manufacturers 


are actuated by a single purpose—to con 
the of thre 
largest amount of money 1n the shortest possible 
time. Their organization They 
control Legislatures and elect members of Con 


greatest amount forest into 


is 


pertect 
gress; they own Governors and Senators 
They know what they want and they mean to 
have it at any cost, and without regard to the 
future prosperity of the country. It will take 
something stronger than the Tariff Commis 
sion to make them let gotheir grip upon th 
We repeat, the tariff duty on lum 
ber is a premium on the devastation of the 


people. 


country, and should be repealed without 
delay. 

CO-OPERATIVE STORES 
Tue failure of the Codperative Dress Asso 
ciation has been ascribed to various causes 
such as want of sufficient capital, incompetency 


of the foreign buyer, bad choice in the sele 
tion of a name, improvident m 


disagreements of officers, et 


that defalcation is not found in the list of 
assignable causes of the disaster, The only 
thing quite certain 1s that a paid-up capital of 
$250,000 has been lost, and lost honestly 
the space of about eighteen months 

The Association—we speak without disre 
spect for its founders and promoters—was a 
foredoomed failure from its beginning. It 
was not based upon the principles of ¢ 


operation, but upon those of competition. It 
irv-zood 


was a my 
and mullinery store, differing 


joint stock, competitiv 
in no wise fr 

other dry-goods and millinery stores, except 
its 


as ownership was scattered mong 
some hundreds of persons who gave no atten- 
tion to its affairs, and its management was in 


the hands of either hired persons or inexpx 


rienced persons, and was a shifting mat 


ment at that. There is no trade so largely de 
pendent upon acquired skill and individua 


responsibility as the trad 1 ladies’ dress 
goods. There is nove so beset with the vicis 
situdes of fashion and caprice, and none, there 


fore, which requires such quickness of visi 





and tirmness of nerve to meet exig s “he 
grocer knows that sugar and tea and coffee 
and butter and eggs will always be in di 
mand at prices something abov st of 
production. The dry-goods rebant never 
knows whether the articles on his shelves 
to-day will bring as much six months 
hence as they have cost him Some will 


bring more and some less, and his success 
or failure depends his ability to 
rid of the whole lot at an average profit, 
and keep his stock full all the time 
that have li 


upon ret 


sO 


his shall little or no 


customers 





occasion to go elsewhere t 


want. The most eminent professor of this 
art in the United States was the late A 
T. Stewart, but Mr. Stewart's skill was an 
acquirement, a grow al eretior f 


forty years’ development, and in no sense a 


divination The suecessful dry dis I 
chant is made, not bor It is not everv one 
whom practice and experien can mak 
successful in dry goods: | } inces of 
success among those who has had no expe 
riche and wh must ft I { ’ 
hired experience, are so sma iat they a 
not worth me nin t \ i 4 \ 
Where competition is so Kee ted and a 
devouring as it is in New York 
For these reasons tt 1) \s it 
was destined to certain failur and it is 
matter for congratulation rather thar t 
that the capital was Vv FL50, 000 If it 
had been twice as large, it might have last 
twice is long. but w ild } t) 
same Way It mav be ad i at if wna 
of « i} itul wus the { i 
ois another ul os ( \ 
the bad s of tl imag 
capital was offered in the han was 
i }? 1 ma i i s Vu 
subscribers af ‘ \ i 
This er | 
aol Xport . Ss : \ 
was br ‘ 
ind w . , \ 
I vd eXpeyr Ww sa Y 
thing New Y " \ If M 
Pulb K Was W so W " 
{ Were s S 
It is i isa ( 
} < ) \t < { { fa ‘ 
{ Dress Ass \ \ " 
a y re ke . S \ " 
I vas " t I 
lo ra s Ww Tse | s 
«TA LitN is Mi 
ty Pha LLOL " . : show 
s* His ( A< veTatiy 
Ss ~ W i . iny if¢ 
he shal iers 1 } . ty of 
Rox ial ( “44 \ twenty 
Ma WOTRKIDNE t d £1 each for the 
1 ist | 4 sta STOCK { provisions for 
i r = l S is is wer t lb 
s I it . l i . price to the 
mem vers 1 tine SOCTETY l ! a tference he 
ween Ww iesal ind reta price was 
relied upon to pay the expenses of the store 
} and a fixed interest on the capital contributed 
| \ iy op tf bevond this wa to be divided 
| among the purchasers :n proportion to their 
purchases, If, after the declaration of a divi 
. ii 
| dend. the persons entitled to it preierred to leave 
theamount belonging to them undrawn, it was 
1 ¢ inted as additional < ipital and = credited 
with interest the same as the original capital. 
The Rochdale store grew by the addition of 
members and the accumulation of capital, 


had &,892 members 
and $1,250,000) ( ipital, and \ ielded $250,000 


| untilin the vear 1876 it 


| profits per annum. 
1° The 
| found a multitude 


the Rochdale 
of imitators in the manu 


example of pioneers 


facturing districts of England, which have 


' yielded a vast amount of good results to the 
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working classes, merely by saving to 
them middiemen’s profits, but by 
raging habits of thrift, by establishing read- 
ing-rooms, and bringing light and knowledge 
to the members and their families in a thou- 
sand ways. 


not 
encou- 


In short, it was real codperation 
applied to the satisfying of human wants. The 
principle of competition did not enter invo 
it at all, or only to a slight degree. The 
success of the experiment among the work- 
ing classes was so great that eventually the 
middle and upper classes became impressed 
by it, and sought to turn it 


to account 


for their own advantage. The conditions 
of retail trade in London, where aristo- 


cratic custom had brought about a system 
of long credits and correspondingly high 
prices, were very favorable for an imnova- 
tion based upon cash payments and corre 
spondingly low prices. The retail dealer in 
London was in the habit of collecting his dues 
from regular customers once a year, or once 
in two years, or at the customer’s convenience. 
Interest and bad debts were always gnawing 
at his profits, and these required to be offset 
by higher prices for his goods. The condi- 
tions of retail trade in New York, where 
monthly payments are expected from regular 
customers and cash from all others, are as dif- 
ferent as possible from those existing in Lon- 
don before the advent 
operative stores. 


of the so-called co- 

Codperative storekeeping in London began 
with the Civil-Service Supply Association, in 
the year 1864. The Association was composed 
at first of a few post-oftice clerks, and was 
gradually enlarged by the admission of other 
members of the civil service. It was 
based upon different principles from those of 
the Rochdale pioneers. Its 
was cheapness, not savings. 


main object 
It furnished 
goods to members at wholesale price, plus ex- 
penses and a small advance to cover contin- 
gencies. In the course of ten years this small 
advance had resulted in the accumulation of a 
fund of $400,000 over and above current re 
quirements. The question then came up 
how this fund should be divided—whether 
among the purchasers, according to the 
Rochdale coéperative plan, or among the 
sharehoiders, according to the joint-stock 
competitive plan. As only sliarcholders were 
entitled to vote upon the question, the latter 
plan was adopted. The Civil-Service Supply 
Association became the model of the other 
that is, they all 
became joint-stock business undertakings, and 
exposed themselves to the perils of all busi- 
ness undertakings under the law of competi 
tion. 

The stores were vastly popular in the begin- 
ning. They became the fashion. It was no 
uncommon thing, says Mr. Holyoake, to see a 
Marchioness elbowing her way in the Hay- 
market—an unfragrant locality—to make her 
purchases at “‘ the store.” The stores, buying 
and selling only for cash, made no bad debts, lost 
no interest, and could always command the 
lowest prices in the wholesale markets ; conse 
quently they could, and did, undersell the ordi- 
nary retailer. They really revolutionized Lon- 
don trade. They imposed upon the retailers 
the alternative of either following their exam- 
ple by cutting off long credits and selling at 


London codperative stores ; 





| exposed to the Potomac floods. 
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low rates for cash, or perishing. The retailers 
first bewailed, then threatened, then peti- 
tioned Parliament, but finally adopted the 


business methods of the new stores. They 
are now gradually but surely regaining 


their former hold upon the community of 
buyers, by the exercise of superior business 
qualifications—the same which have given 
the New York retailers their marked advan- 
tage over the Codperative Dress Associa- 
tion. There is still room for real coéperative 
storekeeping in New York, but it is not likely 
to be either popular or useful among the 
classes who subscribed the capital for Miss 
Kate Field’s enterprise. 


—__—— = -s 


AND THE NATIONAL LI- 
BRARY. 


‘‘OBSERVE, my son,” said the minister of a 
monarch, ‘“‘with how little wisdom the people are 
governed.” It is not much better when the peo- 
ple govern themselves. Five or six years ago, 
when our national debt was larger and the in- 
come smaller, the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary of Congress proposed most magnificent 
plans for a new building, to cost ten or twelve 
millions. Now, when the Treasury is overflow- 
ing, the Committee feel obliged by the Congres- 
sional apprehension of popular blame for extra- 
vagance to ask for a building costing only half 
as much, and Congress rejects even this demand. 
If the objection made to the plans had been that 
they were bad—as they were—one would not have 
found fault; but no one but the Committee knew, 
or could be expected to know, anything about 
the plans. The questions brought up were, whe- 
ther it is worth while to have a national library 
at all, where it is best to put its house, and how 
much it is worth while to pay for the building. 
To the first question, it was answered that by 
the operation of the copyright law we already 
have a national library, an evil state of things 
which Mr. McLane, of Maryland, proposed to do 
away with by destroying half of the books as 
being useless. His drastic remedy found no ad 
vocate in words, though the House has always 
been dog what indifference could to carry it 
into effect, letting 480,000 volumes be crowded 
into space designed for 180,000. As to the place, 
the project of buying land for the site, which has 
always been supposed to cover a job (with some 
show of reason, since the price usually talked of 
is about three times the assessed value), was sum- 
marily disposed of. The enlargement of the 
Capitol, which could only be a temporary make- 
shift, has also dropped out of sight. Judiciary 
Square, by far the best site in the city, has been 
appropriated by some commission for the con- 
struction of a building for the Pension Office, in 
the planning of which (observe again, my son) it 
issaid that no member of the Office has been 
consulted. The Botanical Garden on Pennsy] 
vania Avenue, which is now most in favor, is not 
inconveniently situated, and perhaps, after the 
channel of the river is improved, it may not be 
The third ques- 
tion was the cost. As we said, it started at ten 
or twelve millions for the building, exclusive of 
the land. At that time the idea was to construct 
a magnificent palace, with art gaileries and vast 
halls for the public to promenade in, and some 
small storage for books, put in, as it were, paren 
thetically. The exterior was to be Gothic; and, 
as often happens with our public buildings, there 
were persons who did not think it beautiful. At 
the present session the Committee did not dare to 
present so extravaganta plan, and substituted one 
with exactly the same interior, but in the Re- 
naissance style, to cost three or four millions, 
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showing that they had proposed to expend five 
or six purely for an outside casing, and not an 
attractive one at that. Until we have a design 
of undoubted and extraordivary excellence it is 
well to reserve our millions. Of the 
design we can only say that if it is the one ex 

hibited t wo or three years ago, itis little improve 

ment on the Gothic. But the House will have 
neither. The House limits the expense to $2,000, 

000. Congress is willing to store its books, but 
does not care in doing so to attempt to beautify 
the city of Washington. If there had been any 
chance of its succeeding, one might regret its par 

simony. 

It has been confidently asserted that, by adopt- 
ing a certain plan, books can be stored in a tho 
roughly fire-proof and not disagreeably plain 
building at the rate of three for a dollar. A 
library is always inconveniently full before it is 
closely packed, but the two million dollars will 
certainly provide for five million volumes, twice 
as many as are in the largest library in the world, 
three times as many as are in the next largest 
library, double the number provided for in the 
ten-million-dollar plan. If Congress should 
double its rate of growth and acquire 50,000 addi 
tional volumes every year, the building would 
be good for ninety years ; then it could be en- 
larged. No plan for a library building is good 
that does not provide for enlurgement. 

One of the most sensible suggestions shows 
curiously how little knowledge Congress bas of 
libraries. It was proposed that the matter be 
referred to a commission of experts composed, 
among other persons, of the librarians of the public 
libraries of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Louis. Now, if by this was meant, as it prob 
ably was, the free public hbraries owned by these 
cities and supported at public expense, the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia have none: St 
Louis bas only a Public Schoo! Library; and the 
Public Library of Baltimore has not yet any 
librarian. If by public libraries was meant, as 
in the tariff, all that are not private in those 
cities— mercantile, society, proprietary, uni 
versity—then the body would be somewhat un- 
wieldy. However, it makes little difference 
which interpretation is the true one, as the 
amendment was not adopted, and the whole mat 
ter remains in the hands of the Joint Library Com 
mittee, who do not consuit librarians, and whose 
favorite plan was disapproved of by the libra 
rians in convention at Washington and formally 
condemned by the librarians in convention at 
Cincinnati. The result so far, though not credit 
able to Congress, is not greatly to be lamented. 
With the original plans we should have had an 
ugly, unsuitable, and costly building. With the 
new plans we shall probably have an ugly, un- 
suitable, but cheaper building. The saving of 
six or seven millions is something, and there is 
the further advantage that the Library of Con 
gress plainly housed will not be the chief show 
place of the city, and will escape that army of 
sight-seers who in the costlier edifice would have 
made any proper use of the books impossible. 


tenaissance 


THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL COURTS 
OF JUSTICE. 
LONDON, December 9, 1882. 

ENGLAND does not shine in ceremonies ; both 
the reserve and the solidity of the national cha- 
racter are averse to occasions of pomp and dis- 
play. The climate does not Jend itself to open- 
air processions nor to rich combinations of color, 
and the comparative simplicity of worship has 
lessened the taste, surely natural to all mankind, 
for solemn and dignified public ceremonial. 
Although people are, in their hearts, just as well 
pleased in England as elsewhere to show them- 
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selves in some gorgeous dress and be admired by 
the beholders, they have a great fear of appear 
ing for everything is turned into 
ridicule nowadays, and the antique show on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, for instance, excites more 
No really imposing 


ridiculous ; 


amusement than respect. 
ceremony in which all orders of the nation are 
represented now takes place, except a corona- 
tien or the of a national hero like the 
Duke of Wellington ; and such occasions are of 
rare, interest which even 
those who knew nothing about the law, and 


burial 


course Hence the 
cared little about the lawyers, took in the scene 
of December 4, when the Queen solemnly opened 
the new courts in which justice is henceforth to 
be dispensed by the highest tribunals of the 
country. 

For a century anda half after the 
Conquest the King’s Court, in which his justices 
sat, followed the King himself from place to 
place. Magva Charta provided that that branch 
of this court which entertained actions between 


Norman 


one subject and another should thenceforth re- 
main fixedgn one place. That place was West 
minster, then a mile and a half from London, 
where the King had a palace close to the Abbey 
Church St. Peter. Here the other 
branches of the old court (for it was now divid- 


of two 
ed into Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and Common 
Pleas) also came to sit, and here they have done 
so ever since—first under the ample roof of 
Westminster Hall, latterly in buildings erected 
for the purpose along its western side. When 
the Court of Chancery grew up, the Lord Chan- 
cellor used at first also to sit in this hall, but of 
late years both he and the other Chancery 
judges have had accommodation provided for 
them at Lincoln’s Inn, close to Chancery Lane, 
and just outside the limits of the ancient city of 
This local separation of the two sets 
of courts cansed less inconvenience than might 


London. 


have been expected, because the counsel who 
practised in the Common-Law courts did not 
usually take Chancery business, nor the Chan 
cery men Common-Law business—each keeping 
to their own courts, and those courts being 
totally distinct and independent of one another. 
There were, however, some grave disadvantages 
in this dual system. 
both sets of courts, and had to run hither and 
thither between them, The Common-Law prac 
titioners have for centuries had 
chambers—or ‘ law offices,” would eall 
them—in the Temple, a large mass of buildings 
lying between the Thames and Fleet Street, op 
posite the feot of Chancery Lane, and therefore 
near the Lincoln’s Inn courts, it a mile and a 
half from the courts at Westminster. More 
over, these Westminster courts were themselves 
small, ill-ventilated, every way inadequate to 
the vastly increased business which hal to be 
discharged in them, and destitute of the requi- 


Attorneys had business in 


many their 


as voi 


site provision of rooms for the various officials, 
or for the judges themselves, when sitting infor 
mally ‘‘at Chambers.” Thus it was at last re 
solved to brivg all the courts under one roof. 
and, as there was no vacant space at Westmin 
to courts could 
transferred, the only solution was to carry th: 


ster which the Chancery be 


Common-Law courts up to the neighborhood of 
the Temple and Lincoln's Inn. 
ago a site was chosen immediately north of the 
Strand, at the point where Temple Bar separates 
it from Fleet Street, and thus close both to the 
Common-Law practitioners in the Temple and 
to the Chancery practitioners in Lincoln's Inn. 
This site, then covered by a labyrinth of lanes 
inhabited by the poorest class, was grad 
cleared, but not till 1871 did the work of build- 
ing actually begin. Meantime an event hap- 
pened which gave a new significance to the 
undertaking: in 1873 the Judicature Act was 


Seventeen years 
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passed—a statute which destroyed the ancient 
distinction bet ween courts of Common Law and 
courts of Equity (Chancery), fusing all the supe 


rior tribunals of the land into one new Suprem: 


Court of Judicature, subdivided into a court of 
original jurisdiction (the High Court of Justic: 
and one of appellate jurisdiction (the Court of 


It thus became more than ever neces 


Appeal). 
sary for all the judges to have courts provided 
for thein in the same place, in order that the 
unity of system and procedure which the statute 
was neant to bring about might be attained, 
and that counsel and attorneys might be able to 
having only 


practise more easily in every court, 


to walk from one judge to another across a pas 


sage, instead of driving down to, or up from, 
If the erection 
had not 
begun 
after the passing of this act ; nor the full 
effect of the act be obtained until this local ju 


taposition of authorities hitherto unconne 


Linecoln’s Inn 
all the 
been already begun, it must have 


Westminster to 


of one building for tribunals 


been 


ean 


has had time to tell. 

These explanations seem required in order to 
an idea of the 
event of December 4. 
Firstly, it 


ur law, marking the fusion of 


Various aspects of t 
It 


an 


convey 
is interesting in three 
ways: in the 
history of the old 
Common-Law courts with the more recent, vet 


1s important stage 


ourts, and rendering that 
Secondly, it 


also ancient, Equity 
complete 
the 


administration. Since 


fusion more practically 
history of om 
there 
central courts in Willia 

built that great hall at Westminster which is 


IS a unique oct urrence in 


) 


judicial first were 


England, since m Rufus 
being now forsaken, there has never been any 
assemblage of the lawyers for a common pur 
pose, any recognition of them by the state 
great profession, on hal? so 
a huge pile as this is 
thought of till in this « 
grown so vastly in wealth 
it likely th: 
need of any ot 
felt. Thirdly, 


great : 
would nev 


enturv 





ulation ; n 


and po} 


is it for many centuries to come 
her such central building will be 
he occ 


was lie { 


-ASION 


t st 
rare ones which gather all that is eminent in 
English society together—eminent whether by 
rank, or by oftice, or by intellectual gift \ 
great number of our most distinguished m« 
were required to be present, being connected 
either with the Executive Government or wit! 


some branch of the law 
to be present, 


pressure for tickets was tern 








few days, particularly. of course, from the wives 
and daughters of those to whom tickets had a 
ready been given. Tickets wer fact, dis 
tributed to persons who could claim anv kind 
distinction, even thougt Was neithe tticia 
nor legal. One saw in the vast crowd almos 
every face which anv ild have desired t 
set en of sei t ithors rnalists, paint 
ers, 0 s lams, even actonp, I + «<t) = i 
tion might have seemed fr the purposes of tl 
lay Nearly everybody whom an America 
Visite t - 4 | 1 Ww isk alx tas ian > 
ini walk of life was to be sen th that dav 
lr a : . t ake t iss 
blaze t representatiy f England 
i hist Ls anes There was 
tle at pt to distr te people a ng t 
t 1 i 1 T tate I () ~ 
aa 3 civen to t hichest ra 
t g¢ bal ers, Were it Lall seated i 
nd ced posing in their full-bott ed 
wigs, silk gowns, and black coats of las ntury 
t. But t bers of the bar were 
scattered bere and t e wherever thev found 
rool The Privy Con llors, although the 
highest official order in the realm, and specially 
conrected, on the theory of our Constitution. 
with the Crown's administration of justice, had 





\ 









no special place set apart for then Neith: 
had the Peers nor tl } hops. t t { 
Commons . nor did either Peers or Bishops ap 
pear in their fl Le | Tih ‘ 
who wished to m t i atior 
our Institutions i tl teady efface t of 
their a t rht ha f i here a 
suitable opportunity r alt h the ooeasion 
was one wl ho t \ Leena ght t 
specially suggest the observance of i rules and 
distinctions, the substantial equality. of those 
who were present, and the neg t vllartificia 
classifications, was what: ~t sta k beervel 
who asked himeelf how t! s would have beat 
arranged in the fourteent! nturv. or the sever 
teenth, when Privy ¢ Hllors and Pe “ 
so much more important nth ire mow i 
when no one would hav ‘ f admitt 
representatives of men 
art to share in any put 
Historically, theret , . 
something for it 1 
would have been s ‘ 
suffered by the wat i 
there was yr vat ! st 
black of the lawve al . 1 
as the ladies car ! \ ‘ 
or mantle n ther t “ 
cold—thev added 
xpected f Ss t vas 
impressive as tl " 
long hall bet wee t 
If SpPOK f tl t \ « 
schadityv, eve w 4 , 
Constitution and ¢ t \ 
though the Qu thana 
head, every o1 t \ 
as mi tl Y \ 1 \ 
ll wl { t i 
Vicrrme rise S t . ws 
I i V rra = i . 
f Spa Rus \ 2. Aus 
growths pa with t i \ t} 
English is, t " 1 i i t any 
‘ f thes l i i ¢? ‘ 
iressed the Quee } i . , 
An =| wt Ter Attor 
tree i wt > 8 i 1 ‘ 
the Queen t t tha v's 1 i 
jaht be ent 1 t t f the S em 
( t: the l Chief. | ( } 
wt t 1 dig i f t irlet 
and ermine, w f the re prom t in 
the } ss) 1 ( {1 Exchequer 
Mr. Glad face, worn and grave 
" eo } sat t wit) , om fi =— 
Dassior Was sca t re vy than any 
ther these are tf ! lers of offices whicl 
have wted for mal ntur and been filled 
by persons fa sin the history not of England 
niv. | t v 1 N uld ha 
ve f{ vu i Lise ers nina 
that singular tinuit f development which 
England, almost fone alr ng European states 
exhibits, and which, so far as one can see, may 
g f erations t me, unbroken by ans 
revolution, vet mstantiy chat nye the reahties 
\ h r thes i forms, and making 
them more and more forms only 
As a piece of architecture, the building may 
be pr ed better than most of our recent 
performa vet scarcely worthy of its import 
ance or its magnitude If there is little in it to 
bie t there is also little to admire—little 
which strikes the imagination or detains the eye 


by of detail. There ne 


England which had half so many great buildings 


beauty ‘ver Was an age in 
to erect, yet withal we bave not thus far pro 
duced a single really great architect. Nearly 
every town has been erecting a town-hall or an 


exchange ; immense numbers of new churches 
have risen in populons districts; in both Uni 
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versities several new colleges have been erected; 
London herself has had new Houses of Parlia- 
ublic offices, a new Natural History 
um, a new Royal Academy—all buildings 
great 


ment, new | 
Muse 
of 
created by which this age can desire to be re 
Mr. Street, the architect of these 
courts, did not live to see them finished. He 
was a man of great taste and knowledge, as his 
book on the Gothic architecture of Spain sufti- 


and cost. Yet nothing has been 


membered, 


ciently proves, and in practical skill he was cer- 
tainly inferior to none of his contemporaries ; 
yet, in examining his work, we are more struck 
by his knowledge of thirteenth and fourteenth- 
century Gethic than impressed by any grandeur 
or charm of the work itself. I speak chiefly of 
the exterior, and of the great central hall, which 
no doubt suffers by the inevitable comparison 
one makes between it and that at Westminster. 
The convenience of the courts has still to be 
tested by use, for the judges will not migrate 
thither till January. But those who have gone 
through the whole interior of the building say 
that it too much resembles the legal procedure 
of England in its complexity, its intricacy, its 
darkness, and the difticulty of finding one’s way 
out when one has once got in. Yet, whatever 
its defects, it cannot fail to be better than the 
rooms in which our judges have hitherto had to 
sit, in which there was neither air nor proper 
space for the counsel and the attorneys. It re- 
niains to be seen whether the old separation of 
the bar into those who practise Common Law 
and those who practise ‘‘ Equity "—a separation 
wiich has survived the technical fusion ef the 
courts in 1873—will survive their local juxtapo- 
There is still enough difference in the 
business allotted to the ‘Chancery Division "— 
that which represents the ancient Court of 
Chancery—to produce a difference in the me- 
thods of pleading and procedure from those of 
the other divisions ; but the tendency to employ 
the leading advocates in every court alike will 
increase till what is still called the 
Chancery Bar will at last disappear, and with it 
the last vestige of the ancient twofold division 


: 


sition. 


no doubt 


of English courts and English law. 


ENGLISH FICTION : THE 
ANTHONY 


DEATH OF 
TROLLOPE. 


LONDON, December 11, 1882. 
Tne death of Mr. Anthony Trollope, which 
took place three or four days ago after a short 
makes a considerable void in the list of 
our writers of fiction. He was not, indeed, in the 


illness, 
t we have had 
since the departure of Thackeray and Dick 
ens to whom that place could be assigned, ex- 


rank of imaginative writers : 


Lins 


none 


cept the remarkable genius, lost to us two years 
known under the title of 
But in the second rank Mr. Trol 
lope stood very high; and though other novelists 
may have had as many readers as he, there was 


avo, who was best 


George Eliot 


none who was in so many ways representative of 
English tietion both by bis books and by his living 
personality. He had established his reputation 
nearly thirty years ago, when Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, and George Eliot were all still in the fulness 
of the and from that time till now his 
renders had come from the best educated classes 


ir fame; 


as well as from those who have no taste or capa- 
city for anything heavier than romance. In this 
he stood conspicuously above Miss Brad 
don, Mrs. Henry Wood, Ouida, and other heroines 
of the circulating libraries, and also above such 
more temperate writers as William Black, James 
Payn, or Whyte Melville.’ None of these have, like 
Mr. Trollope, succeeded in making their creations 
a part of the common thought of cultivated Eng 
lishmen:; none have, like him, given us characters 
which we treat as typical men and women, and 


respec 
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discuss at a dinner-table as though they were 
real people. Mrs. Proudie, for instance, the 
Bishop of Barchester’s wife, to take the most 
obvious though not the most favorable instance, 
is as familiar a name to English men and women 
between sixty and thirty years of age as Sam 
Weller, or the Marquis of Steyne, or Rosamond 
Lydgate. There is no surviving novelist of whose 
personages this could be said. 

Anthony Trollope was a genial, hearty, vigor- 
ous man, a typical Englishman in his face, his 
talk, his ideas, his tastes. His large eyes, which 
looked larger behind his large spectacles, were 
full of good-humored life and force; and though 
be was not witty nor brilliant in conversation, 
he was what is called very good company, hav- 
ing travelled widely, known all sorts of people, 
and formed positive views on nearly every sub- 
ject, which he was always ready to promulgate 
and maintain. There was not much novelty in 
them— you were disappointed not to find so 
clever a writer somewhat more original in his 
talk—but they were worth listening to for their 
solid sense, and you enjoyed the ardor with 
which he threw himself intoa discussion. There 
was nothing about him of that erratic turn which 
we often attribute to literary men. He wasa 
steady and regular worker, who could and did 
turn out a certain quantity of copy for the print- 
er every day, composing a novel just as otber 
people might compose tables of statistics. These 
methodical habits were to some extent due to bis 
early training as a clerk in the Post-office, where 
be spent the earlier half of his life, having finally 
quitted it about fifteen years ago, when he be- 
came, for a short time only, editor of a montbly 
magazine. Heturned bis civil-service experiences 
to good account in some of his stories, giving 
very faithful and characteristic sketches, in the 
‘Three Clerks* and * The Small House at Alling 
ton,’ of different types of Government cfficials, a 
class which is much more of a class in England 
thanitisin America. Hisfavoriteamusement was 
hunting, as readers of his novels know, and until 
the last few years he might have beenseen once or 
twice a week following the bounds in Essex. Like 
most of our literary men, he was a politician, 
and a pretty keen one too. He once contesied 
in the Liberal interest, the borough of Beverley 
in Yorkshire, a corrupt little place, which has 
since been disfranchised as a punishment for its 
corruption; and his experiences there doubtless 
suggested the clever electioneering sketches in 
the story of ‘ Ralph the Heir.’ He appeared on 
the platform at the great meeting in St. James’s 
Hall in December, 1876, which was the beginning 
of that vehement party struggle over the Eastern 
question that only ended at the general election 
of 1880.. But be had no practical experience of 
politics either in the House of Commons or in one 
of those great cities where party warfare is 
waged almost as hotly as at Westminster, and 
therefore those pictures of political life which 
are so frequent in his later tales have not been 
thought successful. They are all taken from the 
outside—they do not suggest the reality. He 
knew a good deal about our colonies, having 
visited and written books describing the West 
Indies, Australia and New Zealand, and South 
Africa; probably he would bave been most use- 
ful in these matters in Parliament had he suc- 
ceeded in entering it. Thackeray also once tried, 
and was also unsuccessful. 

The most covspicuous merit of Trollope’s 
novels, in the eyes of his own countrymen. is as 
pictures of contemporary manners. In this re- 
spect they are unrivalled. Dickens, with all his 
great and splendid gifts, did not describe the 
society he lived in: his personages were too start- 
ling to speak and act and think like the men and 
women of the nineteenth century. Some of his 


novels are menageries of oddities, from which a 








foreigner would learn little or nothing about 
England. Thackeray, again, though he described 
certain sections of the upper class with far more 
power and delicacy than Trollope ever reached, 
did not go beyond those sections, and has little 
to teli us about the middle class generally. Trol 

lope was thoroughly at home both in our middle 
class and also (though less perfectly) in our upper 
class ; and his pictures are all the more true to 
life because there is not that vein of stern and 
often cynical reflection which runs through 
Thackeray, and makes us think less of the story 
than of the moral. Trollope usually has a moral, 
but it is so obvious, so coolly and quietly put, 
that it does not draw our attention off from the 
smaller incidents of the story, the little touches 
of every-day life which make the people life-like. 
One may almost say that it is because even his 
characters are commonplace that they so well 
represent the current habits and notions of our 
time. They are only the same people we meet 
in the streets or at a party; and they are mostly 
seen under no more exciting conditions than 
those of a hunting meet, or a lawn-tennis match, 
or an afternoon tea. They are flirting, or talk 

ing for effect, or scheming for some petty tem 

porary end ; they are not under the influence of 
strong passions, or forced into striking situations, 
like the leading characters in Charlotte Bronté’s 
or George Eliot's novels ; and for this reason 
again they represent faithfully the ordinary sur 

face of English upper and upper-middle class 
society: its prejudices, its little hypocrisies, its 
snobbishness, its respect for conventionalities, 
but also its public spirit, its self-helpfulness, 
its neighborliness, its respect for honesty and 
straightforwardness, not to speak of those tran 

sient tastes and fashions which are, so to speak, 
the trimmings of the dress, and always happily 
attacked by so acute an observer of little things. 
That Trollope will be read at all fifty years 
hence one may well hesitate to predict, consider 

ing how few of the present generation have read 
Richardson, or Fielding, or Miss Edgeworth, or 
Charlotte Bronté, or even Walter Scott. But 
whoever does read Trollope in 1950 will gather 
from his pages better than from any otbers an 
impression of what every-day life was like in 
England under Queen Victoria. 

His range was not wide, for he could not pre 
sent either grand characters or tragical situations, 
any more than he could break into the splendid 
humor of Dickens. His wings never raised him 
far above the commonplace earth. But within 
that limited range he had surprising fertility. 
His clerical portrait gallery is the most complete 
that any English novelist has given us. 
faces are exacfly alike, and yet all are such peo- 
ple as one might see any day in the pulpit. There 
is scarcely one of his stories in which a young 
lady is not engaged, formally or practically, to 
two men at the same time, or one man more or less 
committed to two girls, yet no one story repeats 
precisely the situation of any of his predeces- 
Few people who have written so much 
have so little appeared to be exhausting their 
resources. 

It must, however, be admitted that Trollope’s 
fame would have stood higher if he had written 
less. The public which had beev delighted with 
his first two or three groups of novels, and espe 
cially with that of which ‘The Warden’ is the 
first and ‘ Barchester Towers’ the second, began 
latterly to tire of the mannerisms of their favo- 
rite, and felt that they now knew all he had to 
say, although the occasions and ways of saying 
it might be ingeniously varied. Partly. perhaps, 
because he feared this, he once or twice attempted 
to represent more extravagant situations and 
exceptional personages. But the attempt was 
not successful. He lost his touch of ordinary life 
without getting into any higher region of poetical 


No two 


sors. 
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truth; and in his last few stories be had returned 
to his earlier and better manner. 

Among the writers of fiction who survive him 
there is none who so well combives artistic qual 
ity with the gift of hitting the popular taste 
Miss Braddon is more popular, if one is to reckon 
popularity by the number of readers, but in giv 
ing herself up to the production of an immense 
number of hasty 
possibilities of becoming a true artist as she pos 
Miss Broughton has power, but it is not 
a power which seenis to ripen toward anything 


works she has set aside such 
sessed. 


finer or more perfect than she produced at first 
Mr. Henry James and Mr. Howells, as well as 
Mrs. Oliphant and Miss Thackeray, are true 
artists, with a subtle sense of character, but they 
have not yet laid hold of the general public, 
highly as their work is appreciated by cultivated 
Mr. George Meredith, a strong and pe 
fascination for 
those who will take the pains to follow him, re 
mains unknown to the vast majority of novel 
readers. The rest of our fictionists, Mr. James 
Payn, Mr. W. Black, Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, with many others of equal or minor note, 


pe ple. 


culiar genius, who has a great 


are what one may call story-tellers of incident — 
some of them possessed of an excellent gift for 
narrative, amusing or exciting, but giving us 
neither original studies of character nor positions 
Mr. Collios, for 
instance, though in a sense a skilful constructor 
of plots, accomplished in the art of keeping his 
readers in suspense, has never been able to make 
any of his plots really impressive, because his peo 


or situations of dramatic power. 


ple have no passion; they are mere lay figures, 
whom we recognize by some habit or some set of 
pbrases which tbe author assigns to them; but as 
they do not themselves engage our interest, so 
the crises in which they are involved do not move 
us. We say, ‘‘ How clever,” but we forget all 
about them when we close the book. One does 
not thus forget the dénouement of ‘The Mill on 
the Floss’ In this respect the 
leading novelists of France are certainly ahead 
f with far more 
care. and the whole action of the story is care 


or of ‘ Jane Eyre.’ 
us. Their characters are studied 


fully subordinated to the development of these 
characters, and the placing of them in a critical 
position which will set their strength and weak- 
There is far more of a 
judicious adaptation of the parts to the whole in 


ness in the fullest light. 


French fiction than in ours, and therefore more 
Mr. Trollope no 
He 
crowded his canvas with figures; he pursued the 
fortunes of three or four sets of people at the 
samne time, caring little how the fate of the one 
t affected that of the others; be made his novel 


unity of impression is attained. 
doubt set a bad example in this respect. 


s¢ 
a sort of chronicle which you migbt open any 
where and close anywhere, instead of a drama 
converging toward one centre and animated by 
one idea, This looseness was in him redeemed 
by the brightness and faithfulness of his sketches 
of character and manvers: in those novelists of 
mentioned these 
It is fair to 


say, however, that they generally deserve with 


incident who have just been 


merits are much less considerable. 
him the praise of purity of tone. Even our sensa 
tional novelists, even our fleshly school, gives our 
host of novel-readers food which may be pro 
nounced wholesome, or at least harmless, when 
compared with that which Paris provides for all 
the rest of Europe. ¥. 


ARCH-EOLOGICAL PROGRESS 
GREECE. 


IN 


FLORENCE, Dec. 14, 1882. 
THE past year has not been prolific of dis 


coveries in Greek archeology. The most im- 


portant finds have been made in Asia Minor by 
the Germans, and are not yet reported on. 


T hat 
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of a Mausoleum, made by the Austrians at Gul 
baktche, on the main land opposite Rhodes, is 
the important find, in an artistic point of 
view, since that of Pergamon, and has an addi 


most 


tional value in the resemblance 
to those found at that place. They are in 
excellent style of Greek art, with combats of 
Awazons and Greeks 
ete. 


agents 


of its sculptures 


ay 


scenes from the * Odvssey 


The whole find has been carried off by the 
of the 


structed at Vienna. 


Government, and will be recon 
The sculptures are unfort 

nately not in marble, but in a fine sandstone, 
yet are in good preservation, and, so far as wi 
can judge from the photographs and 


deseriy 


tions, are of the end of the good period of Greek 
art. In Greece proper, with the exception of 
the half of an archaic cuirass of the sixth cen 


tury from Olympia, which I found at Zante, and 


some fragments at Delos, nothing especially 
bugs 


noteworthy has turned up, unless it be in the 
just announced discovery of some statues, et 
under the Acropolis, of which I have no deta 
The Archwological Society of Athens, + 
more active than ever in seeking to 





prey 
other society or agency from making any exe 
vations in Greece, really does more to impede 
archwological research than it has ever done t 
help it. 
as compared with its pretensions and plans, and, 


Its actual work is always insignificant 


dog-in-the-manger like, it struggles against any 
concessions being given to any Governm 
other society, while the Acropolis, whic! 
‘heologi 


thoroughly, and first of 


all consideration of 
be 
localities, cleared of its rubbish sloy es, is b 


ar 


interest, should 


built up to and the ground rendered for ever in 
accessible without enormously increased « 


The builders of the houses, knowing the a 


tage of the site, generally go to the rock 
search of antiquities. and in this way s 
articles are now and then found by privat 
search. At the same time, the Society is ex 
pending its means in the purchase of sites of far 


less importance to prevent at any future tim 

any one but themselves from digging in then 
With slight exceptions, the 

of noteworthy discoveries in Greece 


entire a& re 


foreign research and capital, and as, a 


to the Greek law, nothing can leave 








try, all concessions must involve ‘ t 
that Greece receives the enti! res s { ft 
excavation Yet at the present ! t th 
Society is offering the most obsti nd eff 
tual opposition to the French plan of excay 

at Delphi, and the Schoo! at Athens has, I um 
stand, abandoned the work at Delos, under t} 
annoyance and petty vexations of t G 
supervision. As an instance of tl way 
which opposition is carri ell wt 
happened to the delegate for t 
past two summers super work a 
Delos. The demarch of X iema \ 
to which the uninhabited sis 
tached) insisted on choosing en WwW 
should work at the excavations, as st 
chosen Jrom the party tr pM The French 
excavators naturally refused, point-blank, t 
permit any such meddling with their work. I 
on this, the demarch openly declared that the 
French, in understanding with the e] ! 


id 
or 





supervise the work f the Greek G 


had systematically stolen the objects found, and 





that they had shipped whole cargoes to Paris 
At the conclusion of last summer's work, tl 
delegate, accompanied by the ephor, left on a 
sailing craft direct for Svra, which t 
march telegraphed to Athens that the Frenct 
man had fled from Mykonos with all the statues 
of Delos. This caused the Government to sun 
mon the ephor to Athens, when it was known 
that t} re Was! + fv. a hs " ' » ie > 


boat. This year, at the conclusion of the works, 











the departur kK } ef Mykonos, w 
the demarch, in th t insolent manner 
ised Mr. I \ t 
et " . . bps, Boxes 
»wW t t ept 
ns Was t } ‘ 
Avainst s ’ v official wit 
aut ‘ I 
} mi t xcavat { ' 
sant att i ‘ 
W sal , 
t} wWinte s \ 
that not ya 
this erat l i \ 
{ “ sncht that 
fa s t ! 
p! ind that } 
ct by i 
Myvk s—t \ 
i “a) { 
N 
by t ( 
. 
I Ae 
ll ~ i { 
‘ WwW 
t il i i 
‘ t 
| \ 
i ‘ 
le \ ‘ 
‘ 
i \ 
, 
it ! \ 
I ‘ 
\ 
x Ww i 
1> ve ‘\ . 
f «tf t ‘ 
‘ 
. \ al 
\ S st 
~ ‘ ; 
1) 
( " tatues 
Ar t I 
Naxos 
i \ \ 
i 
, { 
i \ ? irhie 
st cf } by tl 
: s Ss A d Mil 
. s ‘ bt Vie of 
Seopas vy a i 1 from her 
. l i 1 | iit {tl Ptole ; 
< t s t (are -Roman 
Wol s t ‘ i one of them 
bv t At M i t warrior, by Ag it 
AS E I ptior of the highest 
mportance, and nuriberl minor fragments 
Of these the most bulky are still lying at Delos 
ind being defa iby the eloments and the igno 
ant ! barbarous shepherds who keep their 
flocks tl the smaller oues are being, or have 
been, st and the portable ones are buried in 
two basements at Mykonos, where they can be 
neither drawn, photographed, nor properly 
seen, piled up in confusion—statues, bronzes, 


terra-cottas—in the dark and damp; and this, 


which is the legal pretext for the museum re- 


quied by law, has only been opened once in 
two years, Kut when the Hermes of Praxiteles 
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the most interesting identified statue in exist 
ence, lies on the ground without a defence from 
the sea-air, works of Agasias and Melanos may 
be considered favored by being in a basement 
where the rain can’t get at them. 

It becomes impossible, under all the circum- 
stances I have recounted, to retain any sympa- 
thy with Greek greed and invidiousness, which 
are the most potent motives for their exclusive 
and narrow policy, while the almost universal 
corruption of the officials who control these 
interests permits the evasion of all the restric- 
tions, so that the most valuable works are ex- 
ported clandestinely by speculators ; and, on the 
other hand, the peasants who find objects of 
interest which are too large to be dealt with 
secretly, break them up and sell the fragments. 
The injury done in this way, and by the loss of 
all data as to the locality and relations of the 
objects found, causes greater detriment to the 
science of archaeology than the Society in Athens 
organized for its advancement does good by all 
its labors. 

The laws forbidding exportation of antiquities, 
and confiscating them under certain circum- 
stances—laws in their utter disregard of indi- 
vidual rights not equalled by those of any civi- 
lized, or half-civilized, country in the world— 
apply also to coins ; and wherever the archo- 
logical authorities choose to suspect that any 
coins come from a find in Greece, whether on 
public or private property, they are seized and 
confiscated for the museum without formality. 
Yet this summer a find of the greatest import- 
ance (including several unique coins, of which 
one, struck in commemoration of an alliance 
between Elis and Olympia, was not only unique, 
but the only datum yet known of that event), 
having been seized and impounded, was released 
as without any importance to the museum, 
through payment of bribes, amounting to 2,000 
fraucs, to the officials of the ministry—on con- 
dition, however, that they should be sold to a 
certain dealer, the father of one of the officials : 
and the curious thing was that the peasant 
finder kept his word and sold them to the person 
designated for 6,000 frances, though 10,000 had 
been offered by another dealer and they would 
have brought 20,000, The utter contempt of 
law, art, archeology, and public interests which 
every Greece makes the 
friends of the country despair of everything in 
it. But this is much too lengthy a subject for 
the end of a letter. W.J.S. 


one sees on side in 


‘ *yr J | 
Correspondence. 
THE ANTEDATING OF BOOKS. 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION : 

Sin: A practice which cannot meet with too 
severe condemnation seems to be gaining ground 
I allude to the habit of dat- 
ing books issued at the end of a year as if they 
had been published at the beginning of or during 
It would matter but little 
if the practice affected only birthday and holi 
day literature, but when false dates are placed 


among publishers, 


the succeeding vear. 


on the title-pages of scientific works the matter 
becomes a serious one. I received to-day two 
volumes from two prominent European publish_ 
ers which bore the date “1883. Both were sci- 
entific ethnological works of very considerable 
importance, I have also received others from 
American houses. Last year the practice seemed 
to be less prevalent. 

When it is necessary that it should be known 
that books are published near the close of the 
year would it not be better to use the name of 


the month in connection with the year, as, 
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for example, ‘“‘ December, 1882,” rather than 
** 1883" ? 

The prevailing custom should call forth the 
censure of all lovers of truth in literature, and 
especially of those who deal with books in the 
capacity of bibliographers. 


FREDERICK W. TRUE, 
Librarian. 


Very respectfully, 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON, December 26, 1882. 


POSTAL INFORMATION WANTED. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir : Having occasion lately to send a sample 
of merchandise to Europe through the mails, the 
charge for postage to destination was found to 
be just one-half as much as our rate for the same 
between any two offices in the United States. 

Will some high or low official, or any one else 
who has endeavored to produce the impressicn 
that the last-named rate is insufficient and needs 
to be increased, please state by what process of 
reasoning, or by what delusion, the representa 
tives of all the countries of South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa embraced in the Univer- 
sal Postal Union were led to adopt one-half of 
our domestic rate as sufficient not only for that 
but for another domestic rate added thereto, to- 
gether with the connecting ocean carriage / 

INQUIRER. 


STIPULATIO. 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 


Str: That the custom of breaking a straw, 
stick, corn-stalk, or the like in token of assent to 
a contract (referred to in discussing the origin of 
the word stipulation in the Nafion, No, 08) sur- 
vived in England until modern days, may be 
seen from ‘Robinson Crusve,’ XXXviii. 
The French ecclesiastic, in suggesting to Crusoe 
to marry the English sailors left on the island to 
the Indian women they were living with, is 
made to say, ‘‘ yet a formal contract before wit- 
nesses and confirmed by any token they had all 
agreed to be bound by, though it had been but 
the breaking of a stick between them, engaging 
the men to own these women as their wives,” ete. 
This must, I think, refer to a still subsisting Eng- 
lish custom, the 
reader. 

In a picture of Raphael's (I believe) of which 
engraved copies are common enough, represent- 
ing the marriage of the Virgin and St. Joseph, a 
young man who assists at the ceremony is repre- 
sented as breaking a stick across his knee. I re- 
member when a boy, fifty years ago, being told 
in explanation of this act that the breaking of a 
stick was an ancient form of attesting a con- 
tract, and the introduction of it into the picture 
points pretty clearly to such a custom in use, or 
at least well known in the painter's time and 
country. 

Q@uere, is not this analogous to the origin of 
the word indenture, as given by the old law wri- 
ters? Both parts of the contract being written 
on a single sheet of parchment, they were cut 
apart by a waving or indented line, and the fit- 
ting together of the two parts proved their cor- 
respondence to the most illiterate jury. D. 


sec, 


recognizable by ordinary 


MENLO PARK, Cal., December 16, 1882. 


ARE ‘*‘ CORNERED” CONTRACTS RIGHTLY 
VALID? 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str: The articles which appeared in your last 
issue upon the subject of ‘‘corners” present a 
criticism upon the agitators the validity of 
which no one but a Prohibition orator could call 


| off thine head, 
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in question. Those who are at the head of the 
agitation are attacking the whole system of 
speculation in order to prevent a single evil con- 
nected with it. “If thine eye offend thee, cut 
” seems to be their version of the 
Scriptural injunction. Such laws as they pro 
pose will at best be dead letters. Otherwise, law- 
abiding speculators will be shut out and our 
‘**corner ” laws will fail as ignominiously as our 
usury laws. 

Nevertheless, the folly of the methods proposed 
must not blind us to the necessity of some mea- 
sure. When Mr. Gould, with what we might 
call a Satanic humor, says that before he knew it 
he had bought up more Chicago & Northwestern 
stock than there was in existence, and was in 
duced to part with some of it at 250 to the very 
brokers who were immediately to sell it to him- 
self at 80, it is very evident that the wrong isa 
glaring one. In fact, it is not a strong statement 
to say that the highway robber of two genera 
tions ago reappears as the railway robber of to 
day. Each in turn has looked upon the public 
as powerless to defend itself, and has contemptu 
ously sent forth the challenge, ‘If you don’t 
want to be plundered, you must keep away from 
our roads.” Here the parallel ceases, for the 
highway robbers were law-breakers, while their 
successors are often law-makers. 

For my part, I believe that something must 
and can bedone. In cases such as that given 
above, the most ordinary juryman can be made 
to appreciate that trickery has been used in 
order to compel the purchaser to pay more than 
the goods are worth. In ordinary business the 
proof of similar dealings invalidates the contract 
of sale. Why should not this principle be made 
to apply to ‘‘ corners” ¢ 

Yours very respectfully, 
CHARLES B. SPAHR. 
Coiumbes, O., December 27, 1882. 


HOMICIDE AT THE SOUTH. 
To THE Ep1IToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: I have read with painful interest your 
articles on ‘‘ Homicide at the Soutb,” and also 
the correspondence, generally in the way of pro 
test, called forth by these articles. As a South- 
erner born and bred, I would like to believe 
your statements and deductions nothing more 
than the outcome of inveterate *‘ Northern pre 
judice.” At times your strictures do seem to 
me too harsh; and sometimes, too, you seem 
rather to evade than to answer an objection. 
But I have never yet seen any refutation of 
your general charge, that human life is not pro- 
perly regarded, and that homicide is habitually 
excused and palliated by the public conscience 
in the Southern States. I think this is also true 
of the West and Northwest ; but that is no argu 
ment in our favor. 

My observation at college and since that time 
—say for the last sixteen years—has forced upon 
me the hateful conclusion that my people are 
not only not averse to the fierce spirit of blood- 
shedding apparently bereditary in the Anglo- 
Saxon race, but that they prefer to cultivate it 
to the extent of ‘‘avenging a man’s honor,” and 
are willing to excuse, as far as possible, the ex- 
cesses beyond that point, which, they know, 
inevitably grow out of that spirit. This seems to 
me to be a fact, andasadone. It does no good 
to say that the North, too, is full of criminals : 
sois England ; but the English criminal meets 
swift punishment, and, in the North, conviction 
aud punishment may reasonably be expected. 
Punishment for bloodshed is the exception with 


us. 

As to the causes of such an habitual predispo- 
sition, the ‘‘cavalier ancestry ” idea has a good 
deal of influence, as stated by *‘ Y.” in your issue 
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of December 7—an influence which would be ri 
diculous were it not formidable. Slavery neces 
sitated, in a measure, the execution of law by 
the master upon the slave, and hence, undoubt 
edly, was fostered the habit of taking law law 
lessly into one’s own hands, as, I think, one or 
more of your correspondents note. But that 
produced duels rather than the outrageous homi 
cides of the present day. Still more influential 
for murder is the opinion very generally enter- 
tained by our people, that crimes of bloodshed 
where a “‘gentleman’s” feelings are at all in 
volved, will not or cannot be punished by our 
courts of justice promptly and effectually. <A 
gentleman from one of the Gulf cities told me, a 
year or more ago, that he did not believe a con 
viction for bloodshed could be obtained and car- 
ried out in his community. Of course his state 
ment gave only his opinion, which, however, he 
proceeded to illustrate ina very ghastly way 
but that was his opinion, and he was an intelli 
gent and successful business man. The courts 
are controlled by babitual public opinion and ex 
pectation in this particular matter. But I be- 
lieve that the most potent of all these causes is 
to be found 1m the disastrous effects, moral and so 
cial, of four years of destructive and unsuccess 
ful warfare, together with the consequent hid 
eous necessity, which tens of thousands of good 
men believed themselves to be under, of controi 
ling, by force of arms even, a half-civilized slave 
race made their foes and equals at the polls—of 
controlling this race in order to self-preserva 
tion. The iniquity of the negro ballot, against 
which Senator Oliver P. Morton protested, has 
not finished its harvest of wrong, as we in Vir 
ginia are experiencing in all bitterness, and as 
the people of the whole country will yet find 
out. The demoralization of the war was kept 
up and intensified by the ‘‘ reconstruction ” trou 
bles ; and thus the evil tendencies in Southern 
life were fostered into virulent activity. Such 
a state of society demands sympathy, and much 
has been shown us, and it arouses hostile criti- 
cism which has been beaped upon us without 
stint. But we have the evil, and it ought to be 
eradicated, not concealed, nor palliated, nor off 
set by the ‘‘and you too” argument. 

How these causes operate may be illustrated 
I was in South Carolina 
some months ago, and talked with some gentle 
men about the Cash-Shannon duel. My impres 
sion had been that atl well-disposed men of intel 
ligence, in and out of that State, regarded that 
affair as a most cruel, wanton, and deliberate 
murder, under the disguise of a duel. To my 
surprise, I was told—by young men, it is true- 
that “there was nothing else for Cash to do,” 
and that the newspapers had stated the whole 
affair so erroneously as to ‘‘do Cash great injus 
tice.” Some older men by whom the duel was 
spoken of, expressed the same horror and dis 
gust which sucb an occurrence would naturally 
and they probably ex 
pressed the feeling of the State at large. I do 
not wish to be understood as giving the opinion 
of young South Carolina as opposed to old South 
Carolina. I give the significant utte 
rances of a few persons. But it seemed to me 
that the defenders of Cash thought he should 
have punished Shannon for “insulting” and 
annoying him, just as he should pun 
ished a slave for annoying him, the method, 
however, being different, since Shannon was an 
equal, and equals are to be punished with steel 
or fire-arms, and not, as slaves were, with the 
lash. I do not think this view in itself more 
characteristic of South Carolina than of other 
old slaveholding States. 

The street homicide grows most frequently, it 
would seem, out of the belief in the non-admin 
istration of justice, and may be illustrated by 


by two notable cases. 


excite everywhere ; 


merely 


have 
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the murder of O'Connor and the two Mabrys r 

cently in Knoxville, Tenn. O'Connor knew 
that Mabry had threatened his life, knew Ma 
drinker and asa 
dangerous, desperate man when drunk. He evi 
dently did not believe that the courts could p 

tect him, vor that public 
an appeal to the courts against Mabry : and so 
he killed and was killed. It is doubtful whether 
this 
threefold murder, after hearing that threats had 
Some 


bry’s reputation as a heavy 


opinion would sanction 


anybody in Knoxville was surprised at 


been made. most estimable ladies from 
that city, whom | have seen since the shooting 
were dreadfully ** shocked,’ 


ful” ; but they showed not the slightest surprise 


thought it was ** aw 


beyond the surprise caused by any startling 
occurrence, as, for instance, the burning of a 
hotel—and everybedy knows that hotels wi 
burn. 

Indeed, one of the saddest aspects of this 
phase of our Southern civilization is the reflect 


ed habit of mind of our lovable and loving w 


men on this subject. Tsay *retlected,” for Id 
not and cannot believe, Knowing them as I d 


that they would hold the opinions now habitual t 


y 
a 


somany of them, did they m 
from their fathers and brothers ; 
{am ina position where for several 
been brought into constant contact 
ladies from almost every State 


I cannot now recall any act or any expr 


these youny la 


opinion which would show that 


dies would not regard any young unmart 
man as * disgraced ” should he decline to tight 
duel ; and, on the other band, many of their 
acts and expressions warrant the belief that 
they would soregard him, and have been taucit 


sotothink. That remark may be 
insufficient evidence. 


would 


based up 
Doubtless many of thos 
young ladies deny that thev held any 
such opinion, and doubtless many do not. N 


the less, I believe, it of 


And 


is true them as a class 


to no man dol vield in admiration aud 








reverence for the sweet, true womanhm 
Southern women; but very good women iv 
habitually entertain verv wrong ideas. M 
servation in social life also leads me to think 
that the reputation of not being willing ‘‘t 
into the field ” is no advantage to a vou 
though notoriety as a duellist, generally, is 
positive disadvantag: 

How to remedy this state of things 
know, ubpless it be by attacking tt : t 
derlying it. Certainiv keeping silent ab t 
r denving it, does not seem verv eft s 
And positive harm is done by such stutf® and 
twaddle as you published several weeks ag 
from that reverend gentleman who ce i t 
the homicidal class among us was { lany 
where except among the ungodly frequenters of 
barrooms and billiard sal s. To think ofa 
ongregation umitted to the tender mervies of 
subject in earnest. when we disc iss it at 

Tl letter is : rdy to ne \ 
more than that [am sorry yours ‘ 
true (mey thev se to he « at la 
not like to sav what I have said. bees t 
marks may see to be an attack te ‘ 
though I desire t t red 
ditional war x mer ind that 1 son 
for writing at s, that I want t at | 
in to ke ull that was good, and to get rid of 
all that was kx it i South, because I am 
ardently desirous of se t) w South estab 
ished worthily, u t strong foundation of 
sound and honestly adr ist i government— 
and in such a « tv lawless violence has no 
place 

1 believe in looking the truth in the face 


I despise neither the past nor the present of 


this country, South and North. and I want to 
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ee the evils in its social and vernmental 
reoeted out, North and Seut Respect fully 
New Soure 
Vira Inia, Decembe 6, 188 
To THE Epiror oF THE Na N 
Sir: Your articles Hot ‘ heS 
and the various letters which they have ev 
have been read with great interest by your 
scribers here Thev hav is ned f wht 
discussions among us, and generally whe “W 
have succeeded in clearly presenting the sing 
issue to which you have narrowed the gq 
we have found the view ur t 
acquaintances Concur With those \ 
fion There are those, bowes ‘ 
the nterest { erta ( ‘ ‘ 
and not the te st h 
be served by those ar es nil t 
wl inge that il 4 | 
bloods int  wavil is f 
OUT Ns s le Lthe i i \ i 
sheer al the 
tne few plea by ow 
i\ Lance that ‘ ur 
sdueen \ r lar 
ire Lbat } 
mot Ne { “uy id ‘ 
bring the remiedy They , 
Very ¢ riv by wha 
n s rv ix | 
The il i 
‘ I { 1 il t 
ld ay i eusy 4 i ‘ ‘ ~ 
4 “vy 
We ha “ ‘ wv 
yt} \\ ‘ 
‘ hey ’ 
| a ha \ 
"i sw ilu} 
I i . vw“ \ 
+} Sw e i ( 
‘ 
La a ‘ 
ww ~ i 
wl I 
? ils rm \ 
S } 
s n I 
«) } } 
} aa 42 
a i l s | bx i 
Vv somewha x > s ‘ t 
ha force in s y ther re I ence 
parative known in r borders Ihe 
S S sness 1 only tha vif 1 hime 
f v the « nis of these offer bu 
hat s I is Wi meet with public ay 
} i OF course , s ther i 
‘ ‘ vy to lawlessness, and 1 
s poo} w! cannot help a feeling 
satisfa witl he kil g by individual f 
1 er rrerers, or the lynehing by mo! { 
itish re nevertheless bx ning in 
pressed with the xreat danger of perm ny th 
t Ww ruments of justice who cannot le 
expected ‘‘to draw the proper line Phere « 
Ix doubt. however, tha he deferen he 
suavity and the courtesy which ] } lish 
Southern people are dueim great measure to the 
modes of feeling and habits of thought which 
this time-out-of-mind social “force” ha n 
couraged, 
Many Northern people whom the writer ha 


when domiciled in 
the South, been found wanting in no gentleman 
ly trait, but in adaptiveness to certain of these 
feelings. 


known and esteemed have, 


They do not hesitate, for instance, to 
say, upon occasion, to a Southerner with whom 


they have business transactions our state- 
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ment is untrue,” or ‘“ Your promise has been 
broken.” 
sions, but they use them to express the deepest 
contempt, and generally with the apprehension 
that they will be resented with blows or shots. 
They, therefore, very rarely use them. But 
Northerners quite as readily and quite as calinly 
use such expressions in the ordinary course of 
business as we and the majority of mankind use 
They have no in 
tention to insult, certainly none to challenge to 


Southern men also use such expres 


them in judicial proceedings. 


combat, when they state in their counting-rooms> 
as they would state in their court-rooms, “ You 
have not kept your word.” 

A Massachusetts man in describing a certain 
Western town, in a recent conversation with the 
writer, said, in a tone that implied expected in- 
credulity, ‘Why, they have people there like 
some of yours here who want to fight you if you 
call them liars.” This gentleman, it was plain, 
considered such a desire as surprising as if it had 
been caused by a general traverse in pleading. 
A Southerner cannot choose but smile at any 
horror being occasioned by such a wish. His 
training has caused him to consider the giving of 
the lie a deliberate insult, and a deliberate insult 
as a challenge to fight. At our Southern schools, 
and particularly at the Virginia Military Insti 
tute, an insult is never given by any ove but 
with a view to the consequence, which is an al 
tercation. The advocates of the system adopted 
at such schools assert that it almost entirely rids 
them of the offences and annoyances which spring 
outof mere wantonness. Even the younger pro- 
fessors, if insulted, would resign their positions, 
‘historic hole” at the V. M. IL. 
to meet the offender, or his representative, in 
What this system does for 
schools it does for communities, and hence it is 
endured by even those who do not attempt to 
justify it. 

Thereare many Southern people as fair-minded 
as your recent correspondent, ‘* X. Q. Z.,’’ who 
are anxious to know the extent of the evilamong 
us, and all of its causes, that they may cordially 
codperate with you in attempting its eradication. 
There are many eminent men in the South who 
have for years endeavored to rid our people of 
the mawkish sentimentality which leads to the 
acquittal or pardoning of such men as Cox, 
Among these may be wentioned the venerable 


and resort to the 


pugilistic combat. 


protessor of law at the University of Virginia, 
who is constantly reminding his pupils of the 
injunction which Lord Hale impressed upon him 
self as Chief Justice of England: “ There is a 
mercy due the community as weil as the crimi- 
nal.” As I believe you have not set down aught 
in malice against us, I hope you may not consider 
that I have attempted to justify what even 
Southern communities ‘ deplore,” and what I 
earnestly trust you will yet do much to correct. 
It may be that your Southern seconds can help 
you tounderstand more fully certain prejudices, 
and more readily anticipate and thus more com 
pletely demolish certain defences. This has been 
the object of this letter. GEORGIA, 


ATLANTA, Ga., December 26, L882. 


[It is worth remarking how little effect on 
French journalistic manners the weekly duels 
between editors have. The abuse which gives 
rise to them is no doubt often directly prompt- 
ed by a blackguard’s desire to pass for a man 
of courage, ready to back his words, and the 
same thing must occur wherever duelling is 
sustained by public opinion. Across the Chan- 
nel, where the duel is obsolete, editorial per- 
sonalities are, or have been till lately, almost 
unknown, But in France, again, though duel- 
ling flourishes, homicide of our Southern va- 
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riety is unheard of. Whatever relation may 
exist, therefore, between these ‘‘ twin relics of 
barbarism,” they are not inseparable.—Ep. 
NATION. | 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Ihave read with considerable interest 
the articles and letters published by you relat- 
ing to homicide, and the use of fire-arms in the 
South. The following facts, taken from the 
State Auditor’s Report (page 120) of Alabama, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1881, 
have considerable bearing on this question, and 
doubtless will be interesting to most of your 
readers. 

The total valuation of mechanical tools foots 
up to $228,537; of farming implements, only 
$77,086, making a total of $305,613, while the 
valuation of guns, pistols, and dirks amounts to 
$354,247 25, or $48,634 25 more than is invested 
in tools and farming implements combined. I 
have been able to find no evidence that in this 
respect Alabama is an exception to the other 
Southern States. Yours respectfully, 

: oe of 


New York, December 28, 1882. 


Notes. 


HovGuTon, MirFLin & Co. have in press ‘The 
Voyage of the Jeannette,’ being the ship and 
ice-journals of Lieutenant De Long, edited by 
his wife. These will be supplemented by the 
testimony of the survivors of the expedition and 
a biographical sketch of Commander De Long. 

The Colegrove Book Company, of Chicago, 
have published ‘The Unending Genesis,’ by the 
Rev. H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis—an at- 
tempt to place the true story of creation in a 
clear and striking light, and to show that the 
same processes are in operation every day. 

Three bound volumes of periodicals are on our 
table. The first two—Lippincott’s Magazine, 
vol. 30, and Harper's Young People for 1882— 
need no description. The third is vol. 5 of the 
Granite Monthly (Concord, N. H.), a publication 
like no other. Its aim is mainly biographical 
and genealogical, and each number contains an 
engraving, usually of good quality, of some pro- 
mivent New Hampshire citizen, with a notice of 
his life. Thus, in the first two numbers of vol. 
6 we have portraits of the new Governor ot New 
Hampshire and of Secretary Chandler. Histori- 
cal and purely (rather than highly) literary ar- 
ticles are relied on to furnish variety. [n the 
number for last month a complete list of Yale 
graduates who reside in New Hampshire is given. 
The small number (forty) shows perhaps that the 
State is still considered a good one to emigrate 
from. 

We are glad to learn from a circular that tbe 
attendance at Washington and Lee University is 
twenty per cent. greater than last year. 

The Maine Historical Society, at its winter 
meeting, in Portland, celebrated the eighty- 
fourth birthday of the venerable Prof. Alpheus 
Packard, who entered Bowdoin College as a stu- 
dent in 1812, graduated in 1816, became tutor in 
1819, and professor in 1825, and has ever since 
been a member of the Faculty. Prof. Packard’s 
response to the Society’s felicitations was singu- 
larly happy. 

From Mr. Agassiz’s annual report on the con- 
dition of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
we learn that it is his intention, in connection 
with Prof. Faxon and Dr. Mark, to issue in the 
Museum Memoirs a ‘Selection from Embryolo- 
gical Monographs,’ containing quarto illustra- 
tions derived from innumerable scientific transac- 
tions and periodicals, and serving as an atlas for 
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any text-book onembryology. By the purchase 
of the large Schary collection of Bohemian Silu- 
rian fossils, and by its own rich amassing in the 
West and Southwest during the year, the muse- 
um now contains one of the finest collections of 
palzeozoic fossil invertebrates in existence. Mr. 
Samuel Garman, whose explorations for mam- 
malian remains in the Western Territories were 
very successful, was led to believe from the 
mode of their accumulation that the cause of 
extinction of the more recent was ‘‘a very se- 
vere winter, much more extensive and severe ” 
than the occasional blizzards of ourtime. ‘‘ As 
if from freezing, the shafts of the larger bones 
are generally splintered.” 

The November number of the Bollettino of the 
Naples African Society, unusually full of news, 
gives a portrait of the late Marquis Antinori, the 
latest victim among African explorers, and a 
sketch of his romantic career and melancholy 
end by G. B. Licata. 

The lower courses of the Rivers Trombetas, 
Yamunda, Urubu, Watuma, and Capim, north- 
ern affluents of the Amazon, are mapped in the 
double number 100-101, of the Berlin Geographi- 
cal Society’s Zeitschrift. The accompanying 
narrative (translated) is by the same hand—that 
of the Portuguese explorer, Barboza Rodrigues. 

The third German Geographical Congress is to 
meet in Frankfort on March 29, 30, 31, and in 
connection with it there will be an exhibition of 
apparatus for geographical instruction. Notices 
of intention to read papers may be sent up to 
February 1 to Professor Rein, Marburg. The 
exhibition will remain open for two or three 
weeks. For this nothing can be received later 
than March 1, and notice should be given a 
month earlier to Herr P. A. Schmiélder, No. 25 
Neue Mainzerstrasse, Frankfort. Lists of ex 
hibits forwarded to the same address will be 
used in preparing the catalogue. 

The Ausland, a weekly periodical devoted to 
ethnology, geography, travels, etc., edited since 
January, 1882, by Professor Fr. Ratzel, has kept 
up its ancient reputation for strict subserviency 
to the true interests of science. The Jeannette 
expedition, the new developments on the Congo 
River, the disastrous end of the Crévaux party 
on the Pilcomayo River, have all been related 
with tbe fullest and freshest details, and letters 
on Mexican and New Mexican travel are just 
now engaging the attention of its numerous 
readers. 

The first number of ‘Dumas’s Art Annual: an 
illustrated record of the exhibitions of the world 
—1882’ has just appeared (J. W. Bouton). It is 
in size and style conformable to the same edi- 
tor’s illustrated catalogue of the Salon, and con- 
tains about 200 drawings not alone of paintings 
and statuary, but also of mobilier and architec- 
tural ornaments, forone of the exhibitions taken 
cognizance of is that of the Central Union of 
Decorative Art, Paris, with its collections of 
more or less ancient pieces. The Russian pic- 
tures have perbaps the greatest interest. Owing 
to the lateness of the enterprise the incomplete 
representations have almost the air of caprice, 
but the editor promises two editions this year, 
in order to catch up. At the end of the volume a 
cursory review is given of the English ex- 
hibitions, by Henry Blackburn, of the Ameri- 
can, by ‘‘Edward Strahan,” etc., and an ac- 
count of sales at the Hétel Druot. Some defects 
in the arrangement are obvious. Not only are 
the pictures pertaining to a given exhibition not 
all grouped together, but no hint is given under 
each where it belongs. 

The November number of the Rundschau, 
which continues to be at the head of German 
magazines, opens with the concluding part of a 
novelette by Gustav zu Putlitz, and ends with 
the usual political and literary reviews. A brief 
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account is given of the Hamilton collection. 
The editor, Julius Rodenberg, contributes an in- 
teresting article on Buckle, apropos of a con- 
densed translation of Huth’s ‘ Life and Writings 
of Buckle,’ by Leopold Katscher. ‘* Die Anfange 
der Universititsverfassung ” is a reprint of Pro 
fessor Behrendt’s inaugural address as rector of 
the University of Greifswald, and gives a clear 
picture of the constitution, the Faculties, and 
life at the oldest European universities— Bologna, 
Paris, Prag, etc. Neumann-Spallart examines 
the curious regularity existing in the annual 
records of births, marriages, crimes, etc., and 
their relations to freedom of the will, while Pro 
fessor NOldeke, of Strassburg, has an historical 
article on ** Der Islam.” 

Our national vanity may derive some slight 
satisfaction from the fact that M. Em. Terquem, 
who has established what we should call a peri- 






































































odical bureau in Paris, where he receives sub 
scriptions to foreign journals, has put upon his 
catalogue 720 American journals and news 
papers, with only 274 English. 

The Société Historique, whose foundation we 
announced, held its first general meeting No 
vember 11, when a membership of more than 
400 was reported, and fortnightly conferences 
were appointed to begin forthwith, MM. Sorel, 
G. Paris, Cordier, and Renan leading off. In De 
cember the first number of the Bulletin was to 
be published. 

Cabinet and civil-service changes are chietly 
to be remarked in the new Almanach de Gotha 
(New York: B. Westermann & Co.), apart trom 
the bouleversement in Egypt. This nondescript 
government is still reckoned part of Turkey, 
are Bosnia and Herzegovina, but no longer 
Tunis. President Arthur’s portrait, not flat 
tered by the engraver, replaces that of Garfield 
in Jast year’s Almanach. 


as 


The frontispiece is a 
family group consisting of the Emperor Wil- 
helm and his male heirs for three generations— 
the last an infant whom ‘‘der alte Herr” is 
holding smilingly in his lap. The other plates 
represent the King and Queen of Servia, both 
fine types of manly and womanly beauty. The 
Almanach here touches its 120th year. 

With part 45, Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lex- 
ikon closes its third volume at Carlow (New 
York: L. W. Schmidt). In the recent numbers 
the most prominent general articles have been 
Bibliography, Book-printing, and Book trade; 
Bulgaria and California, among countries; and 
Bismarck, among great men. The freshness of 
the article on the German Chancellor is shown 
in the reference to the three volumes, ‘ Preussen 
im Bundestag, 1851-59,’ from which our Berlin 
correspondent has taken such tempting specimen 
extracts. Bismarck’s biographer, or familiar in 
terviewer, Moritz Busch, has an article to him- 
self. The maps and illustrations are, as usual, 
numerous and good. 


—Apropos of our comments last week on the 
failure of the Codperative Dress Association, 
‘‘An Old Subscriber” writes : 


* From a fairly sufficient experience, 1 can 
give some reasons why consumptive COL /peration 
does not prosper in the United States. Firstly, 
the people of this country (except, possibly, the 
very rich and the very poor) are not ‘ penny- 
wise ’—they will not take the least trouble to 
make a small saving. Secondly, it is impossible 
to bire for a salary the necessary amount of 
thrift, energy, and fidelity in management to 
compete with private shopkeepers. Thirdly, 
the giving of long and large credits in retail 
business having never approached the propor- 
tions it had reached lately in Great Britam, it 
is not possible for codperative stores here to 
offer those inducements in return for ‘cash on 
delivery ’ which have had so much to do with 
the success of codperation in England.” 


—Now that all sorts of proposals are made for 
the improvement of our postal system, we may 
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suggest printing on the face of postal-cards the 
names of a few of the large cities, as, New York 
City; Boston, Mass. : Chicago, Il.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Washington, D. C. Persons having much 
correspondence with these cities would gladly 
buy them. The additional cost to the printer of 
one more plate for each city would be slight, 
and the cost to the Government probably no 
thing at all. It would make a little more troubk 
in selling postals; but that might be contined to 
the larger offices, supplies of these partially-di 
rected cards beipg sent to the smaller offices only 
when ordered in quantities. Indeed, it would be 
best everywhere to sell no less number than 100 
of these cards. 


—-Inaugural addresses are not always to edifi- 
cation. The incoming professor is under bonds 
to magnify his office and to underrate his capa 
city, and the lines are laid down in advance al 
most as inexorably as those of the old-fashioned 
But the opportunity of making 
a noble preface to noble work, of giving the 


‘long prayer.” 


keynote to the coming harmony, has in excep 
tional cases called out the best utterances of abl 
Professor Butcher's ‘ Inaugural Ad- 
at the of the Greek 
class in the University of Edinburgh’ is worthy 


men, and 
dress delivered opening 
of the brillant scholar who is known to the Eng 
lish-reading world as one of the authors of the 
of the ‘Odyssey.’ and as 
the writer of an adinirable book on Demosthenes 


best prose translation 


which shows not only a thorough command « 
the subject, buta rare power of luminous preset 
The 
the discourse 1s not and could not be new, but it 
would not be easy to find in the same 
the story of ** What we owe to Greece” 
ed with the same completeness and the same ba 
To phrase about Hellas and Hellenis: 

is not difficult, if one may judge by the various 
studies that have appeared of late years. On: 


tation and literary perspective. theme of 


CONTI PRISs 


present 


lance 


can recall a number of such tine adjectives as 
“large,” **serene,” ‘statuesque,” ‘ swift.” ** sult 
tle.” that have done admirable service in charac 


terizing every variety of Greek genius ; but Pro 
fessor Butcher is not a man who has selected th 
remains of antique art as suitable materia! 

His t 
of a master who knows and who is earnestly de 
that of 
mere literary man who is forward to console us 


eis that 


which to carve his own fancies. 


sirous of making others know, not tl 
by his own productions for what we have lost, 
and to outshine what we have saved 

—And yet simply as a literary performanc: 
Professor Butcher's address lacks m 
graceful eloquence. ‘If we tind,” he says in the 
opening of his discourse, *‘as I think we shall. 
that Hellenism has not given us enough to live 
by, yet we shall also see how greatly they mis 
read the mind of Greece who think to 
Hellenic by means of eccentricity tinged with 
vice.” It may be gathered from this that t 
new professor of Greek is not likely to prop his 
mind with Sophocles in times of trial, as Mr. Ar 


becom 
DOCOTIIC 


he 


nold does, nor yet to run to the same excess of 
riot with the * art for art's sake * people. “* Ls 
of knowledge, love of rational beauty. 
freedom ” are ** 


Greek genius ~ 


love of 
the qualities most distinctive of 
nd our obligations to Greec: 
in these respects are admirably illustrated by 
literature, philosophy, politics, and art. ‘To 
her we owe the love of Science, the love of Art, 
the of Freedom alone, Art 
alone, or Freedom alone, but these vitally corre 
lated with one another and brought into organic 
union.” But ‘our religion has not its roots in 
Greece,” and Calton Hill is not to be crowned by 
an altar to the Graces. 


love not Science 


“Greece had already more freedom in all its 
branches—freedom for society, freedom for the 





individual, freedom for thought. She had wnt 





ten her spirit on books and on tables of stone 
which time has spared for our reading ; sbe had 
shown how the love of beauty might be xl 
with the love of truth, art with sciet how 
reason might be made imaginative She vd 
given living history for drv chr e, oratory 
for rhetomec, tempered aul r | 
phantasy This pmperishable legacy she ft 
mankind. She could now afford to give pla 
to that Eastern religion which has deepened t 
sense of responmsitilitv ang the meaning of 1 
sonality, which has enlarged the ept 
hfe as somet! mu to be w it ieath, wl 
P frmedom intact w) t 
i nu I 
e before DK DOW 
The audience at the sak he fourth 4 
tion of the Sunderland libra Wits s Ww hie 
indifferent, but one t sold November | ws 
a lively competition. It was N es | 
the seventy one editions of Petrar l 
umphi,’ Venetia, Bernard N i 
The catalogue merely said that it tw 
of six strat . ( Wwownd 
meta and that it was plete ‘ 
tioneer a di v started if a t 
quickly went up t ‘ \ 
0 and “at a time, t 
Was that the semes of t ; t 
been 1 ed by s umiat ist 
rare s« attributed by t N tt M 
dl and t others ¢ B 
Lipp i verv likely \ \ 
I 
t by son wt int 
w re 1 wih 41 1 i ‘ 
Loew serted it + eon t 
pubheat i issn i t 
clopedia whi t t | 
eneray Ss \ tiv . t s 4 
set it! = I ‘ 
ried tT bv t i ‘ Mus \ 
nu . f t S We 
hased swell t ‘ ‘ Det 
‘ t f Prof. W ard Fisk Libraria 
f Corne l \ sift i tities a} i 
among the Lake a t I I 
al ‘Catal { Petrar i st} 
bv the University | ss St shed 
tT Is desl 1 fa nite 1 t { . 
tion It ssixt . perk tay 
s ae | nte t 1 < f wl } «1X 
are dev t ‘ 2 \ i bit raphy 
and) ther : very lex beside i : 
bef i t . iwit reat irt 
i t\ N t \ t ad Bal t ‘ ba) f i w“ rk 
about Petrarch i ied, but also incidentally 
associated per 1 a s like the s nets on ls 
traret Canducet'’s * Poesi r the translated 
sonnets in Mr. T. W. Higginson’s ‘ Oldport 
Days,’ and even articles extracted from period 
cals. O sionally. the bindings are noted 
The list is an author catalogue, and undet 


Petrarca a arranged chronologically edition 
1) of lective writings: (2) of his Latin 
writings (a) in prose and (U) in verse of his 
Italian writings, which form, of course, much 


tl argest department Translations follow 

the original texts, and are classed by nationality ° , 
Bohe in, German, Italian, Spanish, French 

English, et Prof. Fiske describes his three 
pies of the earliest collective edition of Pe 

trarch’s works, Basle, 14%), edited by Sebastian 

Brant, whose own title to fame rests on his 

‘Narrenschiff All of these are perfect, except 

one, for which an incredibly tine facsinule of 


Prof. Fiske discredit 

on good grounds, the alleged De 
venter edition of 1494, Basle, 1494 and 1495, and 
Venice, 1496. The puzzling printer’s date, 1416 
at the end of the Venetian edition of 1505, 
counted for by a very rational hypothesis. Un 
der Epistola, the indebtedness of Chaucer tc 
Petrarch for his ‘‘Clerke’s Tale” is remarked 
and Prof. Fiske adds; ‘‘The literature of t! 


page I has been supplied. 


apparentiy 


is ac 


16 


Griseldis tale has still to be written. Petrarch’s 
version of it, rather than Boccaccio’s, seems to 
have passed into general European literature. 
Translations of it are among the earliest printed 
books of England, France, and Germany ; and 
it even reached as far as Iceland, where it was 
known under two titles, and soon passed, 
as it did elsewhere, into the domain of folk 
lore.” Prof. Fiske’s collection contains 
MSs. of the Italian writings of Petrarch, one of 
about the year 1470. Francesco da 
edition of the Canzoniere, 1516, is said to have a 
special interest by reason of recent discussions 
relating, “first, to the claims of Francesco da 
Bologna to the original design of the Italic or 
cursive type, commonly ascribed to Aldus”; and, 
secondly, to his identity with the famous artist 
The first may perhaps be considered 

The most elaborate bibliographi- 
eal excursus which Prof. Fiske allows himself 
concerns Dr. John Nott’s anonymous transla- 
tion of the Sonnets and Odes, London, 1777 and 
1808. It will be found highly readable by book- 
lovers. Under Petrarch the 
fate of the incomparable collection of Prof. 
Marsand is narrated. Sold to Charles X., and 
deposited by him in the Louvre, its preservation 
seemed assured, but, unhappily, the part of the 
building in which it was stored was burned by 
the Commune. So, by way of coincidence, the 
war between France and Germany, in the bom- 
bardment of Strassburg and its library, de 
stroyed Sebastian Brant’s municipal annals, 
The foremost Petrarch library now extant is 
that of tossetti at Trieste. Prof. 
Fiske’s Catalogue represents a prodigious amount 


two 


Be slogna’s 


Francia, 
established. 


Bibliographies, 


Domenico 


of labor and a high degree of scholarly and 
typographical accuracy, and adds one more to 
the indispensable tools of the student and spe- 
cialist. 

La Bibliophile, a monthly publication, of 
which 3,000 copies are distributed gratuitously 
by the Veuve Adolphe Labitte, being in fact a 
bookseller’s catalogue with seven or eight pages 
of reading matter prefixed, has begun an octavo 
series with the November number. This No. 1 
contains an interesting note on the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, whose possessions are enumerated as 
follows: printed books, 2,200,000 volumes, cover 
; an 
exhibition of the history of writing and printing, 
jn the Salle Mazarin; a reading-room with 20,000 
volumes; a rich section of maps and plans; 
than 2,500,000 engravings, kept in 15,000 volumes 
and 4,000 portfolios; an exhibition of the history 
of geography; the hall that contains the famous 
“lobes of Coronelli and various instruments of 
cosmography and astronomy of great value; more 
than 150,000 medals and coins; All 
these riches have hitherto been exposed to serious 


ing fifty kilometres of shelves; manuscripts 


more 


archives, 


danger of fire from the neighboring buildings. 
Lately, however, the Government has bought all 
the buildings in the block and torn them down, 
and is constructing on the site buildings much 
needed for the extension of the library. Among 
them are two rooms to be lighted by electric 
lamps, in which the long winter evenings can be 
used for study. If the experiment succeeds, the 
space devoted to this purpose will be extended. 
Another change, of some interest in this country, 
is the proposed adoption of the “dictionary ” plan 


of cataloguing. 


If differentiation be the sign of high organi- 
vation, German journalism must indeed be high 
ly organized. It has already two bird journals, 
Der Gefliigethof and Das Allgememe Gefliigel 
ceitung, and now the little variety of carrier 
pigeons are to have a periodical all to themselves, 
‘“ Die Brieftaube: Organ fir Brieftauber-Lieb 
haberei in ihrem ganzen Anfang.” The last 
Does it foreshadow a future in 


clause is good. 





The Nation. 


which some single brands of carrier-pigeon- 
fancying shall have their own particular weekly? 
English journalism is running in the same way 
into specialties. Besides the numerous trade 
journals, which no one outside of the trade cares 
for, such as the Cufters’ Monthly, the Colliery 
Guardian, the Live Stock Journal, the organs 
of the grocers and the carriage-makers and the 
lawyers and the doctors, there are many of 
which the general public catches an occasional 
glimpse, such as those devoted to bicycling and 
tricycling and Alpine climbing and (just now) 


to electric lighting, and perhaps we should 
add the illustrated Furniture Gazette. One 
wonders in looking over the list which the 


periodical-dealers send round at this season, 
readers are to be found for thei all, 
Stevens has over 400 dailies, weeklies, monthlies, 
and quarterlies on his list of English publications 
alone, and he is by no means complete. The 
number of writers, too, must have increased 
enormously in the last half century ; for the 
writing of books has not fallen off at all, though 
it is true that a large portion of our best books 
appear first in periodicals. While on this sub 
ject, we may chronicle a rival to the Deutsche 
Rundschau, begun last month at Vienna, un 
der the title of Rundschau, 
and a second Chinese daily, Hu Pao, just started 
at Shanghai. It is hardly worth while to men- 
tion the new anti-Gambettist journal, Jndépen 
the new weekly Républicain 


where 


Oesterreichische 


dant Francais, 
Catholique, of which Jules Simon is to be editor or 
associate editor, and the new rival to the Revue 
des Deux» Mondes, the Revue Libérale (F. W. 
Christern). Paris is too prolific of new journals, 
and especially of new political journals, and her 
progeny is too short-lived, for a new birth to at 

tract much attention. 


-Professor Haeckel’s ‘ Indische Reisebriefe,’ 
which were first printed in the Rundschau, and 
of which the most interesting portions were 
translated for Nature, have now been issued as 
a volume of 555 pages (Berlin: Gebr. Paetel ; 
New York: Westermann), with a touching dedi- 
cation to the author's mother, apropos of her 
eighty-fourth birthday. As characteristic ex- 
tracts from these letters bave already been given 
in our columns, it only remains to state that 
they constitute one of the most charming books 
of travel ever published, in readability quite 
worthy of being placed by the side of Darwin's 
‘Voyage of the Beagle.’ With the power of 
minute observation peculiar to a great natura- 
list, Prof. Haeckel unites a clearness, concrete- 
ness, and brilliancy of stvle very rare among 
German professors. Passing over some of the 
more technical results of his observations, the 
present volume contains a vast amount of de- 
tails about the climate, the scenery, the fauna 
and flora, the inhabitants, etc., of Ceylon, with 
a graphic account of the voyage to and from 
that place. The following is a good specimen of 
Haeckel’s manner and style: “‘ First among the 
delicacies for which I was indebted to my rifle 
was roast monkey. Both in a fresh condition 
and soaked in vinegar, I found this species of 
game to be excellent, and began to understand 
that ‘ cannibalism’ really comes under the head 
of refined gormandism.” One of the leading traits 
of the Singhalese, he found, was a disposition of 
every person to warn him against the dishonesty 
of everybody else. An old native dubbed Soc- 
rates accounted for the general depravity by a 
new theory of heredity, involving the prevail- 
ing tendency toward polyandry : ‘‘ As each one 
of these lowlanders has several fathers, to begin 
with, and as he inherits so many bad qualities 
from each of his fathers, it is quite natural that 
this race should become more and more degene- 
rate.” Very amusing also is the account of the 
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fate which befell the Munich Béilderdogen, of 
which Haeckel had taken a few hundred along 
only to regret that he had nottwice asmany. In 
exchange for the fruits, ete., which the natives 
brought him, nothing seemed capable of giving 
so much pleasure as these colored pictures, 
mostly in the comic line. Even from neighbor- 
ing villages the chieftains came and brought 
him flowers and fruits for the prints, which 
afterwards adorned their huts. Most popular 
were the military pictures and those from: Wag- 
ner’s ‘* Nibelungen ” and other operas. 


—Spielhagen is a bold man; he has undertaken 
to prove the superiority of German fiction over 
the English and especially over the French. 
Whoever has waded through many German 
novels will hesitate to accept his decision in ad- 
vance. Spielhagen himself has no doubt: the 
French and the English are vastly inferior in 
the depth of their views and in the extent of their 
canvas. We have no disposition to deny that 
the average English novel is shorter than the 
average German; and the French and American 
are shorter still, As to the other point, even 
Dickens and Thackeray are superficial, says 
Spielhagen. We might urge, on Mr. Howells’s 
authority, that they are antiquated, and say 
that, if we are to draw the past into comparison, 
Spielhagen’s other objection will not hold, for 
the, English and the French have sufficiently 
large canvases in ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ and ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ in ‘Clélie’ and the ‘Grand 
Cyrus.’ But we waive this plea, and rest our 
case on the belief that the vast world of novel 
readers will find more to their taste in the super- 
ficiality of Dickens and Thackeray than in the 
profundity of Auerbach. On the real objects of 
the novel, in exciting the imagination, in mov- 
ing the feelings, in painting character, in ex 
hibiting its development, English fiction has been 
and may again become the first—the place is va- 
cant now. The French have followed closely 
witha remarkable profusion of writers of ability 
and not one writer of genius. The Germans, in 
spite of their theories, are a distant third. Their 
novels of incident are no more profound than 
other people’s; their novels of character are apt 
to be too profound. Nothing vetat ridentem dicere 
verum. One may philosophize in a novel; one 
may teach theology, sociology, history, hygiene, 
if one wishes; but if must be in homeopathic 
In a novel the profundity that is visible 
is worse than the art that does not conceal itself: 
instruction undisguised ceases to instruct, be- 
cause it ceases to be read. Here is a disastrous 
defect in German art. The French novel of the 
day is readable; the German is not. 


doses. 


—Spielhagen, however, believes that it ought 
to be, for it is much better constructed. In the 
first place, in Germany, he says, the story and 
the romance are two entirely distinct species. 
In France there is a hybrid race: the tale in one 
volume, neither story nor romance, but both at 
once. Then, the French authors have a bad way 
of introducing the necessary information about 
the past history of their personages. Thus Dau 
det, in ‘Fromont jeune et Risler ainé,’ makes 
Sidonie see the place where her childhood was 
passed in order to go off into a digression of fifty 
pages of explanations. This is not epic; these 
are artifices that offend art: the poet should 
never put himself in the place of his personages 
and make himself the cicerone of his portrait 
gallery. But in these stories no other course is 
possible, because they are not romances, but only 
the last chapter of a romance, just as the classic 
tragedy was simply a catastrophe—the result of 
many previous events, but itself occurring in a 
single day. The last defect found by Spielhagen 
is one which less theoretical critics had believed 
to be often a main source of the excellence of 
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French novels—viz., that they are written with 
the idea of a future adaptation to the stage. 
From the point of view of the reader that is a 
merit; it gives a spirit and movement and unity 
to the story. But from the point of view of the 
classitier—and all Germans are naturally classi 
fiers—it is a grave evil. The romance, they say, 
is an epopee—it narrates and depicts; a drama 
on the other hand, develops character by action. 
The two kinds of writing are directly opposed to 
one another, and their mixture 
against good taste. But if a man writes a long 
tedious, pedantic romance, is it to become famous 
by calling itan epopee ? On the other hand, if he 
with characters that live 


an offence 


Is 


writes a neat sketch, 
and talk and, still better, grow: in which the in 
terest of the story chains the attention, and the 
sparkle of wit enlivens the way till the force of 
passion becomes too absorbing, will it not desery 
its reputation even if it does not tit into any of 
the compartments of the critic’s system/ Spiel 
hagen’s theories are not badly imagined as theo 
ries, and no doubt tind their support in the 
Esthetikof many a learned German; but if he 
will write a novel as good as ‘ Middlemarch,’ or 
even as good as the best of Daudet and Cherbu 
liez, he will do more to demonstrate the superior 
ity of German fiction than he can by a dozen 
critical articles. 


It is a postulate of modern lexicography to 
add to each word its etymology. Many linguists 
have gone still further, and compose dictionaries 
that are purely etymological, although etymolo- 
gies do not teach us everything about a word’s 
history. To elucidate the origin of German 
words, Prof. Friedrich Kluge, of the Strassburg 
University, has just begun the publication of his 
Worterbuch ’ (Strassburg 
to supplement those already 


* Etymologisches 
Karl J. Triibner 

existing of K. Schwenck, the Grimm brothers, 
Fick, ete. 
1 time as it is possible to do, exhibits sound 


Kluge traces every word as far back 
1 
criticism, and admits nothing as certaip or proba 
ble which does not agree with approved canons 
of Indo-European phonetics. As German is pe 
culiarly rich in forms difficult to analyze, the 
author has busily gathered as many parallel forms 
as possible from all cognate dialects. Ina work 
like this, Fick’s Comparative Dictionary of the 
Indo-European Dialects is of more avail to lin- 
guists than any other, and has 
availed himself of it as well as of the results given 
Linguistic science 


Kiuge fully 
by his other predecessors. 
has not advanced sufficiently far to show the ori- 
gin of every term, and therefore Kluge’s consci 
entious work frequently disappoints us in not 
For the second part 
lik, 


vielding what we look for. 
of elf, Eng. eleven, Kluge proposes the radix 
‘to remain over,” while Schleicher explained it 
decem Brot. 


to bead 


as a phonetic change of & 
Eng. bread, the author supposes 


éxa, 
riva 
tive of braven, to brew, and mentions in support 
of his opinion the middle-German biebrot, En 

bread of bees.” 


beebread, honeycomb—literally, * 


Grimm refrains from giving a decisive opinion 


on the origin of Brot, but it lies very probably in 
tne old German brdédi, ** brittle, mush-like, soft 


compare the term for pancreas 


Batzen, a small coin, is from Ital 


as pulse” 
sweetbread. 
batezzone, referring to the imprint of St. John 
the Baptist’s figure ; but Kluge derives it from 
betz, a nickname for the bear. Brust is from 
bersten in the special definition of budding forth, 
Galopp from the French galop, and this, accord- 
ing to Diez, from galaupjan, * make run’ 
in both cases the author refrains from giving a 
derivation. Bastard he traces from the Celtic 
The better to distinguish foreign words, which 
are given in Roman type, Kiuge’s work is set up 
in Gothic characters. There is no doubt that to 
students of the cognate English and Seotch lan 


to 
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guage and their earlier periods of development 
it will prove preéminently useful 
parts end with hehlen 





The tirst tw 


ASHTON’'S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE 
Soctal Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. Taken 
from Original Sources, by John Ashton, author 
of ‘Chap Books of the Eighteenth Century 
London: Chatto & Windus: New York 
Scribner & Welford 


ete 


THIs set of social pictures Is resting and 


an tile 


valuable addition to the materials for a history 


of the reign of Anne. It is strange, considering 


the extreme attractiveness of the subject, that a 
good history of that period has not yet been 
written. While Macaulay lived, the theme was 
appropriated to his pen. That he did not live t 
handle it was deemed an immense calamity, vet 


it may have been a literary blessing ir 





His work, amazingly brilliant as it is 
derful is the art of « 
displayed in it, is pot history, as all who 
the It isasplendid Whig 
epic, of Which William is the and the cha 
racter of the hero, like everything else, 


as onducting a narrative 
know 
history are aware 
hero : 
is marred 
by rhetorical exaggeration. Point, picturesque 
sought at tl 
expense of fidelity, and sometimes in disregard 
of plain fact 


phy : 


ness, antithesis are perpetually ‘ 
Macaulay was devoid of philoso 
his period te 
hardly ever does he 


he never thinks of assigning 
its place in general history 
even refer to anvthing beyond the f 


of 


ur corners 


bis canvas. Hence his want 


ol proportion 
and balance. Since his death the subject has 
been waiting for some one who could treat it 
worthily. result 


Lord Stanhope tried, but the 
The 


his former work very pleasant 


was a mere abortion qualities which mace 
reading, though 
not a masterpiece, seemed to have utterly dk 
serted him. Mr. Burton had 


of Scotland which, 


given us a history 








albeit not brilliant, wa 

servedly esteemed as a sober, trustworthy 
judicial narrative. His * History of Reig 
of Anne’ is sober with a vengean and, saving 
some display of Scottish feeling, ( t t 
ean bardly be called a 1 rativ t It is 
rather a series of dissertations on successive 
tions of the history, without a previous W 
ledge of which it would not be intelligible to the 
reader. So the War of the Su ss Ma 
borough and his victories, the n With Scot 
land, the great struggle between the Whigs and 
Tories, with its strongly marked characters and 
striking vicissitudes ; the impeachment of Sact 
verell, and the singular revolution to which it 
led ; the intrigues and the fall of Bolingbrok 
the glories of the Augustan literature lart 
still solicit the pen of a histor “ Wishes for 
a theme full of dramatic life, and as ‘ 
itself as the best constructed play 

Of the intellectual prod s of the reig f 
Anne, it is needless to speak Mr. Asht tru 
says that it was the mer Addis Ma 
and t ! Dpeers vt ratul 
but to ! I rea Ss } 
made, in t reig ( rles I a progress 
wi 1 throws Mr. Buck tT s balance. and 
leads hn t Ss tv a bv ans ¢ sy 
riod. r A foval S tv is tl 
butt of all the wits t exces x the liberal- 
min Addis Site! I Is ft e Was 
partly deserved S t s exhibited 

the bones fz arn horns f 
Inicorns t evel it : *s ita 
would searcel a sre tx \r 
additional interest at es tot giants of those 
davs on account of their k of the subsidiary 
appliances which now enable men who are not 


We 
if the ponderous geometry 
think 


great to do great things. admire Newton 


more when we think « 


which he wielded. and Bentley when we 





sacrament from his chaplain 
as the Sac 
>was an an 


lack of Christianity. It 


the red-hot supporters of the 
should have treated her clergy 
that they should bave 

as to a menial servant, made 


Church « 


of the editions which he must have used 
drama was at a low ebb—the t 
nati had spent itself inthe ¢ s pl 
sion of the Elizabethan era; but the theat 
pretty flourishing, though not pat t 
Queen There were good actors | 
actresses, such as Mrs, Oldtield and Mrs. B 
girdle, though, as Mr. Asht Vs wast 
more than forty vears et st appest 
of women on the stay Pamphlet 
politic und religious—or rather 
was lively amd had plenty if 
tical journalism wa 
organs of daily dis iN 
the coffee I st thre yoof «w 
Charles L1.. was therefor va 
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° saving tl ,ns hat 
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thinking Wa | ettr t t 
OV a} isk, as intl { 
who, to gain the votes of the High Church p 
framed perse ting sag t Dissente 
eft tidel treat l } nite ifterl le 
There was, howe i 1 deal 
bserv su i pra nm ¢ r 
wearing black in I perhaps ther 
ven ratl i renal is mnd rey 
than is ? nly supposed Marlborough 
for ail ulwa\ had prayers read at 
head of each regiment, and himself receive 
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table before the dessert, and forced bim, as the 


condition of being presented to a smal) living, to 


marry My Lady’s waiting-maid 
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tion is to be found in Swift's ‘Sermon on Broth- 
erly Love,’ which, after a paragraph or two on 
a feeling of which the preacher himself had but 
a limited experience, proceeds to ask whose 
fault it is that Brotherly Love does not more 
prevail rhe ready answer is, that it 1s the 
fault of the Papists and the Nonconformists, 
upon whom the preacher then heartily comes 
down, The Church of England was prized as 
the bulwark against these two foes—Popery> 
which, in the time of Louis XIV., the nation 
might still reasonably regard with terror, and 
Puritanism, of whose reign the gentry still 
Besides 
the subjection of the Anglican Establishment 


retained the bitterest recollection. 
endeared, and still endears, it to the squire. 
** As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody pre 
sumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the 
church. The knight walks down from: his seat 
in the chanc: | between a double row of his ten 
ants, that stand bowing to him, on each side: 
and every now and then inquires bow such an 
one’s wife, or mother, or son, or father do, whom 
he does not see at church ; which is understood 
as a secret reprimand to the person that is ab 
sent.” What Sir Roger would not fight, or at 
least vote and drink, for a branch of the univer 
sal Church so “‘ pure and reformed” as this? 
Nor were the clergy always personally objects 
of reverence, Swift writes to Stella: ‘I walked 
here after nine, two miles, and I found a 
parson drunk fighting with a seaman, and 
Patrick and I were so wise as to part them, but 
the seaman followed him to Chelsea, cursing at 
him, and the parson slipped into a house, and I 
know no more. It wortified me to see a man in 
iny coat so overtaken.” Perhaps it might have 
equally mortified the ‘‘man in my coat” to see 
certain portions of the Dean’s writings. 

Saving in exceptional times, such as that of 
Scroggs and Jeffreys, the English courts of law 
seem to have been always dignified and, after 
their fashion, just. After their fashion, it was ; 
for the law was unscientific, irrational, and bar- 
barous in the highest degree. Ail that could be 
said for it was that it did aim, m its narrow 
way, at upholding personal rights and liberties 
against arbitrary power. Even the peine forte 
et dure, of which Mr. Ashton gives us a hideous 
picture, was a widely different thing from judi- 
cial torture : 
man to plead to the indictment, without which, 


its object was solely to compel the 


it was supposed, his trial could not rightfully 
proceed; and it ended the moment bis obstinacy 
was overcome, There does not seem to have 
been on the part of the English courts the eager 
ness to convict which French courts have always 
shown, The death penalty was lavished with 
the cruel prodigality of an aristocratic legisla- 
ture reckless of the blood of the people. Hu- 
mane quibbles often tempered the cruelty of the 
code ; vet there were wholesale hangings, and 
they were frightful butcheries—the cart, not the 
drop, being used, and the friends of the victims 
pulling their legs and striking their breasts to 
shorten their agonies. The state of the prisons, 


+ 


also, was hideous, extortion on the part of the 


Lifelong im 


keepers conspiring with neglect. 
prisonment for debt was, perhaps, of all these 
barbarous pedantries the most barbarous. The 
aspect of the courts must have been much what 
it isin England now. Wigs were worn by the 
judges and barristers, though in those days only 
as a part of the ordinary dress of a gentleman, 
and green bags, it seems, instead of blue, were 


Lawyers were accused of roguery and 


carried. 
of setting people by the ears for their own pro 
fit, but the accusation is not peculiar to the Au- 
gustan Age. 

Medicine was mere ewpiricism. 
macopeia given by Mr. Ashton were * Live 
fog Lice,” ‘* Man’s Skull,” ‘* Leaves of Gold,” 
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‘Stone of a Carp’s Head,” ‘ Frog’s Livers,” 
‘“*White dung of a Peacock dried,” with many 
other remedies equally sovereign. It earned its 
fee by purging and bleeding without stint. Its 
chief professors, whose skill probably, like that 
of our spiritualists, was moral, made large in- 
comes—incomes equal to at least $60,000 or 
$70,000 in our day—rode in coaches with six 
horses, and behaved themselves like pashas. 
Dr. Radcliffe, the most renowned of them, was 
sitting over his wine when he received a message 
from the Princess Anne, who had become some- 
what hypochondriac after the death of her sister, 
desiring him to come at once to see her. He re- 
fused to go, and sent back a message that it was 
all fancy, and that her Royal Highness was as 
well as any one else. So Mr. Ashton decorously 
puts it ; but the real message, according to tra- 
dition, was too coarse to be repeated to ears polite. 
This cost Radcliffe his appointment at court. 
When the Queen was dying, he was sent for ; 
but the implacable old Turk answered that ‘‘ he 
had taken physic, and could not come.” There 
Was an outcry against him at the time ; in these 
days he would be torn to pieces. He was always 
saying the rudest things, and sometimes he met 
his match. He never would pay a bill without 
demurring, and he told a pavior who had been 
mending the pavement in front of bis house and 
applied for the money, that Le had done his 
work badly and covered it with earth to hide it. 
** Doctor,” replied the pavior, ‘‘mine is not the 
only bad work tbat the earth hides.” Queen 
Anne, as we know from a passage in Boswell’s 
‘Johnson,’ touched for the King’s Evil : strange 
to say, it appears that she did it in response to a 
Jacobite challenge to prove her legitimate roy- 
alty, and that the result was satisfactory to the 
public mind ; so that the conditions proposed by 
Renan would seem to have been fulfilled by the 
performance of a miracle under critical inspec- 
tion. On the part of Johnson or his parents 
there must have been a want of faith. With the 
treatment of children the medical faculty would 
not have deigned to concern itself. It was such 
that the race may be said partly to have owed 
its vigor to a process of natural selection, car- 
ried on through a most desperate struggle for 
existence. The young Duke of Gloucester, the 
heir to the Crown, having water on the brain, 
and finding himself unable to get up stairs with- 
out help, his royal parents, to cure him of his 
sickness, shut themselves up with him and gave 
him a good whipping. 

At the top of society was a grand urbanity of 
manner, of which the paragon was Marlborough, 
who found it of no small use to him in his diplo- 
macy. There was also a set of fops, much like 
the fops of other times in their folly, their frip- 
pery, and their ridiculous adulation of the female 
sex, but distinguished from their counterparts 
in our day by brilliancy of costume, and, above 
all, by their wigs, the chief care of the dandy, 
for which immense prices seem to have been 
given, and which consequently became the mark 
of street marauders. 

* Nor is thy flaxen wig with safety worn: 

High on the shoulder, in the basket borne, 

Lurks the sly boy; whose hand to rapine bred 

Piucks off the curling honors of the head.” 
But social refinement had as yet extended little 
to the country, where Squire Western predomi- 
nated, and not at all to the lower classes. Mr. 
Ashton has given us plenty of pictures of bar- 
barism, such as riotous fairs, affrays in taverns, 
and bull and bear baiting, for which twin colos- 
seums rose conspicuous above all the other 
buildings in Southwark. This is not the re- 
proach of a particular reign or country ; it is 
the state of European civilization two centuries 
ago. Bull and bear baiting were after all not so 
cruel an amusement as autos-da-fé. The people 
in Anne’s time do not seem to have been gour- 








mands or gluttons—they took only one substan- 
tial meal a day, and their cooking was plain ; 
but they drank deeply. ‘‘ How say you, Daniel 
Dammeree, are you guilty of the high treason 
for which you have been indicted, and are now 
arraigned, or not guilty?” ‘‘ My Lord, I was so 
much in liquor that I did not know what I did.” 
‘‘Night very drunk, as the two former,” is an 
entry, and not the only one of the kind, in the 
contemporary diary of Tom Brown. When 
Walpole was a boy, he was plied with wine by 
his father, because it was not becoming that the 
son should see his parent drunk. Manners at the 
watering-places were astoundingly free, and we 
have a squib upon somebody’s matrimonial 
affairs posted in the chief resort of the company 
at Bath ; not that this is worse than the society 
journal of England in the present day. 

Gambling, also, was high, and so was its twin 
sister, speculation. A certain M. 
who had begun life as a footman, raised himself 
by success at the gaming-table, and by the grand 
style in which he operated, to the rank of a 
great social potentate. He went over to the 
camp in Flanders with a magnificent equipage, 
played with King William and won of him 
£2,500, an incident not mentioned by Macaulay. 
He played at the same time with the Duke of 
Bavaria ; the Duke at last threw double or quits 
with him for £15,000, aud ** lost the money upon 
reputation, with which Bourchier was very well 
satisfied, as not doubting in the least ; and so 
taking his leave of the King and those nublemen 
that were with him, he departed.” He died, 
Mr. Ashton tells us, very rich. The diversion of 
the ‘** Mohocks,” as is well known, was filling the 
streets with outrage by night; and though panic 
seems to have exaggerated their atrocities, they 
appear undoubtedly to have indulged in the 
merry practice of slitting people’s noses. Other 
gangs of upper-class scamps practised the same 
thing under different names. But of all the 
ferocities of the time, the worst was the incessant 
duelling, which would have clouded with fear 
the lives of the class who were bound by honor 
to fight, if they had not been as reckless as they 
were. The Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mobun 
are opposing parties in a lawsuit. They meet in 
the chambers of a Master in Chancery, and the 
Duke remarks of a witness: “ There is no truth 
or justice in him.” Lord Mohun replies: ‘‘I 
know Mr. Whitworth ; be is an honest man, and 
has as much truth as your Grace.” This is 
enough: two days afterward His Grace and 
My Lord go to Hyde Park and fight; their 
seconds fighting also, or, as they expressed it, 
‘*taking their share in the dance.” Lord Mohun 
falls dead, and the Duke on the top of him 
mortally wounded. It was averred that Lord 
Mohun’s second treacherously stabbed the Duke, 
but this seems clearly to have been a calumny 
bred by the fury of the Jacobites at the loss of 
the head of their party in Scotland. 

Amid all the savagery and brutality of these 
people, however, there shine forth unmistak- 
ably immense vigor and fortitude. The army 
was recruited, as Mr. Ashton shows, from the 
loose and even from the criminal population ; 
but it would be a mistake to fancy that it was a 
blackguard army. There were in larger num- 
bers two centuries ago than now men out of 
whom perhaps the nomad had not been tho- 
roughly worked, who were out of place in a state 
of regular industry, yet had their qualities, and 
made good soldiers, though bad citizens. These 
men service in an army, under a great com- 
mander, not only restrains and disciplines, but 
purifies and exalts. Marlborough seems to have 
felt perfect confidence in his men : no misgiving 
as to their discipline, any more than as to their 
courage, made him hesitate in undertaking the 
most daring and critical operations. He found 


sourchier, 
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them trustworthy in the deadly mines of Tour- 
nai as well as on the blood-stained slope of the 
Schellenberg and in the terrible passes of Mal- 
plaquet. Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim were 
rough people, but they had strong hearts in 
strong bodies, and they did their duty without 
aword. It was all the more to their credit, be 
title to their confi 
dence but valor, being generally destitute of 
military education; Marlborough, the grand 
exception, having been trained in the French 
school. 


cause their officers had no 


The simplicity with which tbe victories 
of Marlborough and bis soldiers over the veteran 
troops of the Great King were announced and 


celebrated is thrown into strong relief by the 
inordinate jubilation which has followed a tri 


umph over the wretched mercenaries of Arabi, 
who fired one random volley and ran away. 
The seamen were even rougher than the soldiers. 
Benbow and Cloudesley Shovel were, no doubt, 
as coarse as the salt-junk and grog on which 
they lived. But they were heroes, if by perfect 
fearlessness united with single-hearted devotion 
to professional duty a man can deserve that 
name. It wasa French officer who said of them 
to the Prince de Condé, that they rode the sea in 
all seasons and in the worst weather with as 
much tranquillity as the swans floated on the 
lake at Chantilly. Nor bad they, to sustain 
them, much hope of reward or honors, These 


old sea-lions could not exist now: they would 
be interviewed, feasted, photographed, decorat- 
ed, harangued, and shown about till they had 
lost the rough simplicity of their nature. 


ever, in paying them due honor, no Englishman 


How- 


would wish to return to their days, or to havea 
seaman’s life made again the display of fortitude 
under every sort of privation and suffering that 
it was in the days of Anne, and even in much 
later times. 

On the most point, perhaps, of 
all, the relations between the sexes and female 
character, there little that was new to be 
The upper-class woman of that period is 
perfectly known to us all through the Spectator 
and other literature. 
Saint Theresa nora Mrs. Somerville ; 
was a butterfly, sometimes she was naughty, 
and gambled at basset. Her 
later, the heels of ber shoes were not higher, nor 


important 


was 
said. 
She was 


social never a 


often she 


hours were not 


was her dress, even taking into account her 
patches, much more unnatural than those of her 
descendants. Dissipation for dissipation, per- 
haps hers and that of her partner in those days 
rather had the advantage over that of London 
society in these days, inasmuch as it was at all 
events real enjoyment. 


> 


There was no standi 
for hours in a hot and crowded room to talk to 
people to whom you did not want to talk, about 
things in which you felt no interest. Sir George 
Lewis might have said that the amusements 
were highly reprehensible; he could hardly 
have said that life would be pleasant enough if 
it were not for its amusements. 
far from spotless. There were Fleet marriages 
performed by tipsy parsons, forced marriages, 
runaway marriages, matrimouial wrongs, cruel- 
ties, and infidelities. But in England, on the 
whole, man and wife were true to each other- 


Matrimony was 


more so, certainly, in the upper classes than they 
were in France; and if that left 
plenty of work for marriage-law reformers, it 
also handed on the strength of covjugal affection 


veneratior 
generation 


and of domestic sentiment which makes the ex- 
pstitution of 


be. 


periments of reformers on the c 
the fuinily safer than they would ot! 
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RECENT POETRY. 
ONE is apt to suspect that the critics, like the 
custom l 


10uses, ignore the existence of al 
more than twenty years old, when we see * Songs 
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from the Dramatists,’ edited by Robert Bell 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), treated by t 


work; the fact being that it is a reprint of a vol 


em as a hew 
pl 

ume under the same title, published by Parker & 

Son, London, in 14, as part of the * Annotated 

Edition of British Poets.’ The 


publishers have added only some vignette 


American 
he ad 


uld perhaps have 


’ 
the 


and tail-pieces, and they w 
done well to mention the origin 
it is as good now as it was a quarter of : 
ago, and is really a remarkally well-chosen and 
M W. J. Linton 


well-annotated collection 


‘Rare Poems of the Sixteenth 


h and Sevent tl 
Centuries: a Supplement to Ant) ‘ 
Roberts Bros.), is a collection of m the same 
kind, but with rather more pretension. It un 


doubtedly gives some poems which are additions 


to the ‘ Anthologies’; but some of the newly 
discovered poems are trash, and some of the 
best are farfrom being newly-diseovered. Why 


include, for 
voted to 
rites as 


instance, in a volume expressly de 


‘rare poems” such well-known fa 


* Ballad of a Wedding 


Suckling’s 


Crashaw’s “To his supposed Mistress nd 
**Phillida flouts me“? Mr. Li ! " 

most as well have inserted **Chevy Chase.” We 
notice that some crities are object to some of 





his selections as hardly suited for tl par 
table, but be fairly urges 
very title of the book implies that it venture 
and Mr. Be 


It may 


dangerous ground ; 


open to the same criticism. We should rather 
criticise Mr. Linton from the oppos | 

view, and complain of his em tier Lie 
alters the refrain of Suckling’s \ Healt 
(p. 11) to suit ‘* modern liking,” as he saysina 


; but Mr. Bell bas secured the needs 


note (p. 246 


of propriety quite as well by simply omitt 
the offending lines (( Songs from the Dramatists 
p. 260). Mr. Lintou’s own w ts 
wayward enough in their distribution, are 
monly charming 

Stall another good andw i 1 
tion is *‘ Poems of Amer 1 Pat by J 
Brander Matthews (Sei I ‘ swith 
Emerson's noble poem * Bost nd vers the 
whole course of our historv. Of rse no tw 
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selected, oreven What cia s 
clude It is not quit ul St uns 
“John Brown” should be included, and t 
whole fleld of early anti-slavery poetry omitte 
In some cases, the best things by 
not appear ; there are, for instance, two or three 
better poems by Halpine (Miles O'Reilly) tl 
those here given, notably the capital lines, writ 
ten from the Irish point of view, in favorof the 
enlistment of colored tr Ops, the rden t 
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Lest we should, however, scem to do injustic 
to Mr. Austin’s poetical power through any want 
of polit l syn path , we hasten to quote the 
very finest thing that has yet been written about 
George Elict, only regretting that we cannot 
ive every line of the poem: 
How plain I gee her now 
Thet it ore OR ening into night, 
The i benediction nd the eyor, 
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That firm, fixed star which altereth not its place 

While all the planets round it sink and swim, 

Shone with a steady guidance, O, and a voice 

Matched with whose modulations softest notes 

Of dulcimer by dainticst fingers stroked, 

Or zephyrs wafted over sumuiner seas 

On summer shores subsiding, sounded harsh. 

Listening whereto, steeled obduracy felt 

The need to kneel, necessity to weep, 

And craving to b nnforted ; a shrine 

Of music and of incense and of flowers, 

Where hearts, at length self-challenged, were con 
tent 

Still to be sad and sinful, so they might 

Feel that exonerating pity steal 

In subtle absolution on their guilt” (pp, 101, 102). 






The thick volume entitled ‘ Poetical Works of 
Alonzo Lewis’ (Boston: A. Williams & Co.) re- 
calls the memory of one whose name was long 
familiar as ‘“‘the Lynn Bard,” and who is de- 
servedly commemorated by his son as having 
been a vice-president of the first anti-slavery 
This 
manent ground of fame than that of securing a 
Egg Rock and a breakwater on 
Nahant Beach, with both of which good deeds 
Mr. Lewis is also credited; but either of the 
three must be pronounced a more lasting service 
than the authorship of these poems, although 
some of the anti-slavery lyrics are not without 
fire. The volume includes two portraits of Mr. 
Lewis, taken at different ages. 

The pretty volume of poems by Mary Clemmer 
(Boston: Osgood) seems, like the volume just 


society in Massachusetts. is a more per- 


lighthouse on 


mentioned, to be au echo of a past generation, 
so distinctly does 1t prolong the slender strain of 
the Cary sisters, whose biographer Mrs. Clemmer 
was ; and this strain no doubt still has its warm 
admirers, though it does not sink very deeply 
into the mind or heart. Mrs, Clemmer—better 
known, perhaps, as Mrs. Ames—has won her 
chief fame as a courageous and rather reckless 
Washington correspondent, and it is pleasant to 
find that one who has lived so constantly on 
what may be called the social war-path in 
that city can still have the inclination to 
write poetry about nature and gentle things. 
‘Poems of the Household,’ by Margaret E. 
Sangster (Boston : Osgood), belongs in some de- 
gree to the same class, but the poems seem rather 
stronger and less self-conscious. This may con- 
nect itself in some way with the Scotch dialect, 
in which a few of them are written, and which 
always gives a certain flavor of honest feeling. 
‘The Wife’s Manual,’ being pravers, thoughts, 
and songs on several occasions of a matron’s 
life, by Rev. W. Calvert (Boston: Roberts 
Bros.), is the reprint of an English volume, with 
a charming style of ornamentation on the mar- 
gin of every page, this being borrowed from 
Queen Elizabeth’s Praver Book of 1569. The 
poetry is devout and simple, and is dedicated to 
the author's wife. 

Rev. Dwight Williams, in his volume of poems 
(New York: Williams & Hunt), describes out- 
door nature in a placid way ; he has also poems 
to Agassiz, Irving, and Gernt Smith ; a poem on 
* Archie and his six cent Testament”; and one 
which preserves a rather interesting account of 
a ruined castle, built in the woody highlands of 
Madison County, N. Y., by a French refugee of 
the last generation—popularly supposed, like all 
such personages, to be a Bourbon. We can find 
nothing so interesting as this in ‘ Song-Captives,’ 
by John Albert Wilson (Boston: A. Williams & 
Co.). The author, whom we take to be a Uni- 
tarian clergyman, has apparently written poems 
in all the prominent cities of the world, from 
Rome to San Francisco, and shows abundant fa- 
cility in rhyming, but no corresponding flow of 
thought. The following verses contain perhaps 
his boldest flight of fancy : 


“ BILLIARDS INTENSIFIED. 


“Could I from Nature take the cue 
That sets the spheres in play, 
I'd send those ivories spinning through 
Fach other, on their table blue, 
In a promiscuous way. 
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* And when, at last, I left my place 
Amid the gaping crowd, 
By power unseen shot into space, 
I'd strike the vale moon in the face, 
And carom on a cloud!” (p. 75). 


It is fair to say that Mr. Wilson’s publishers 
have prefixed to the book three letters in fac- 
simile, from Holmes, Longfellow, and Stedman. 
The last-named poet commends a previous poem 
by Mr. Wilson; Dr. Holmes says more cautiously 
that he has read very little of it ; and Mr. Long- 
fellow, still more guardedly, that he wishes it 
success. Mr. Francis H. Williams, author of a 
drama called ‘*‘ The Princess Elizabeth,” has pub- 
lished a poem called ‘ Theodora : a Christmas 
Pastoral’ (Philadelphia : Lippincott), which is 
pleasing and domestic, without pretending to be 
anything more. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has had 
Mr. Augustus Hoppin’s aid in hammering out 
the pure gold of Mother Goose very cleverly in 
‘Mother for Folks’ (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), but we must confess 
to preferring the gold. 


Goose Grown 


Short Sayings of Great Men. 
thur Bent. Boston : 
1882, 


By Samuel Ar 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
La] 


THE misnomer of this book, which the author’s 
preface rather obscurely tries to justify, may 
easily be indulged. If only a moderate number 
out of the 700 names it celebrates belong to men 
who deserve to be styled great, on the other 
hand very few of the sayings it records are un- 
worthy to be called good. When Disraeli de- 
clared that those men who reach posterity are 
not much more numerous than the planets, he 
forgot how many have already floated down to 
it of whom nothing is real beyond some just 
thought or fortunate phrase. Sometimes the 
personality is known of that one whose wit con- 
densed into a proverb the wisdom of the many. 
Oftener the accident of belonging to a group 
about some striking historical event has pre- 
served an obscure name. The death sentence of 
Louis XVI., for instance, proved a rare occasion 
for such flies to thrust themselves into amber. 

Of course no ideas of sequence or quality 
could suggest a symmetrical plan for recording 
the sayings of men of the most diverse minds 
and states, inspired by the widest variety of 
situations, The alphabetical arrangement is the 
simplest, indeed the only practicable one; 
and, in following this, it is easy to be seen how 
really great names, giving lustre to some era, 
recall to the collector’s mind the contempora 
neous sayings of the insignificant, who have left 
nothing else of mark. These have accidentally 
helped to write history with the aid of epigrams. 
Their remembered words served mankind better 
than their forgotten deeds. So the Grand Mo- 
narque’s golden day, the Reign of Terror, and 
times of political change in England, stimulated 
all men’s minds to pointed sayings, illuminating 
history as sparks of color heighten the greatness 
of some memorable picture. 

Naturally, in this as in any record of brilliant 
sayings, the palm of terseness belongs to the an- 
cients, and that of wit to the French, while the 
English and Germansexpress the deepest thought. 
The seven wise men of Greece were hap- 
pier than any sages before or after them, in 
being the first of the wise whose words were 
taken down. Succeeding wits and poets, long 
before modern days, envied those earlier minds 
that seemed to have exhausted original thought, 
leaving them only its adaptation to new occa- 
sions. Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt is 
the witty complaint of many a man who would 
be a genius, and could only be ingenious. No 


wonder that more than a third part of the pearls 
in this collection have dropped from French lips. 
The alert Gallic spirit surprises resemblances 
among differences, the vanity of the race is al- 
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Ways on parade, and their speech, clear and 
exact, never burdens the informing thought. 
Then, again, no modern nation has gone through 
such crises of passion and terror, forcing start- 
ling situations, kindling energy of acts and 
words. Their history wrought supreme occa- 
sions, stimulating their rare faculty of utterance 
to fitthem. They are preéminentin the ghastly 
wit of the guillotine and the death-bed. With 
their more sober neighbors across the Channe} 
and the Rhine, circumstance is less often the pa- 
rent of wit. They touch the more sympathetic 
note of humor evoked by personal temperament. 
Rabelais, the greatest of French names in this 
kind, gains but one quotation. The difference 
between wit flashing out from the occasion, and 
philosophic reflection embodied in jest or humor, 
is illustrated by the sayings of Voltaire or Tal- 
leyrand contrasted with those of Goethe or Doc- 
tor Johuson. The former seem to speak like 
their own race, and to speak to them—the latter 
utter universal thought in words welcome to 
mankind. 

Very few Americans contribute to this collec- 
tion, and of the sayings of some among 
their merit is to be short, and would be greater 
if they were shorter. The collector’s good taste 
excludes the whimseys of the comic almanac. 
Indeed, that wretched small beer of jest known 
just now as American humor neither nourishes 
nor enlivens. On the other hand, any hterature 
would be adorned by Franklin’s proverbs or 
Beecher’s points, as they are here recorded. 

If many men have perished unsung for want 
of singers, still more have died unreported be- 
cause newspapers came after their day. The 
modern great suffer in the reverse way from 
excess of record of their unsifted savings. Our 
author notes, for instance, a good many mots 
of Beaconsfield and Bismarck which might well 
have been left to die with the incidents that 
brought them out. They illustrate gossip more 
than they disclose genius. Yet we would not 
willingly spare the latter’s boast, ‘‘ We are not 
going to Canossa,” remembering the irony of the 
event. In general, our author's incidental notes, 
his dates of careers, remarks on historic puzzles, 
and corrections of tradition, are valuable. It is 
well to have Charles IX. deodorized, and Louis 
XIV. taken down a peg, even if we have to give 
up Raleigh’s mantle, Belisarius’s penny, Francis 
I.’s diamond, Charles V.’s clocks, and the 
Countess of Salisbury’s garter. Against one ob- 
stinate error he sets himself in vain, when striv- 
ing to restore its true meaning to cui bono? The 
false one. we fear, describes the attempt. Yet 
he need not despair of expressing the alliterative 
form of Voltaire’s noted canawr, canards, ca- 
naille, which might be fairly rendered, ‘‘ mobs, 
moats, and mallards,” or ‘ditches, ducks, and 
dregs.” Of pure proverbs few are given, as they 
are mostly fi/ii nullius, almost the spontaneous 
growth of experience. Yet, opeping quite at 
random, we come upon the pedigree of many a 
good saying ingeniously traced back to its ances- 
tor in one of those primal maxims. Thus, “ After 
us the deluge,” in idea if not in form, was used 
by Tiberius, and borrowed by him from an ear- 
lier unknown. ‘‘Burning one’s ships” is only 
adapted from facts of remote centuries. ‘‘ From 
the sublime to the ridiculous * dates from Lon 
ginus. ‘*No man isa hero to his valet,” or the 
like of it, was first known in Sparta. ‘‘Speech 
is given to man to conceal his thoughts ” is but 
the worse half, naturally chosen by Talleyrand, 
of a maxim older than the Middle Ages. That 
‘*Hell is paved with good intentions ” was de- 
clared by St. Bernard. ‘Silence is golden ” was 
said by a Greek poet before Carlyle invented or 
borrowed it. And it reads strangely to find 
Grant’s “ Let no guilty man escape ” anticipated 
by Sixtus the Fifth. 
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Jan. 4, 1883 

A book so carefully studied and so neatly pre- 
pared deserves to be cleared of its few blemishes. 
At p. 195, the date of Elizabeth's accessi 
Several careless trans 


h is 
wrongly given as 155s. 
For example, Catherine IT. did 
misapply the phrase gagne-pain to 
kitchen affairs, but intended her bread-winning 
Voltaire’s dailleurs, 


said of Shakspere, cited at p. 248, means ‘* more- 


lations appear. 
not her 
business of the Cabinet. 
over,” not “ anywhere else.” Sieyés understood 
his own language better than to confound, as the 
translation does, the indicative and subjunctive 
moc xls. 

This 
compends of quotations as far as the ** winged 


collection is superior to the ordinary 


word,” with its personal accent and context of 
life, surpasses the studied and selected excerpt. 
It isa casket of *‘ jewels five words long,” not 
merely arranged and indexed, but enriched with 
descriptions telling where they were mined, or 
1, 


rediscovered, how set and polished, when and 
by whom worn or bestowed 
Meyer's Konversations-Lexikeon. Jahres-Suppl 


ment. 1881-82. Leipzig, 1882. 

ON the completion of the third edition of * Meyer's 
Konversations-Lexikon’ the publishers engaged 
in the rather ambitious task of issuing every year 
of supplement, a in 


shape and print with the sixteen heavy volumes 


by way volume uniform 


of their Cyclopedia, Three of these supplements 


have now appeared, each comprisit than 
a thousand pages. 


all who have bought the parent work, and indeed 


g more 


They are not only valuable to 


to every possessor of a cyclopaedia who can under 
stand German, but are of great service to a very 
large class of scholars and readers eager to keep 
abreast of the time. 
tion far more comprehensive than that of 
‘Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia.” The latest d 

velopments in the various fields of science and 


The scope of this publica 


is 


+ 


in the technical arts are treated under a great 
number of special heads, while social and econo 
mic topics, the fine arts, literature and the trans 
actions of learned societies, and the miscellaneous 
topics that happen to engage public attention, 
have respectively a large amount of space de 
voted to them. Political and military events 
are described at great length. Finallv, each 
volume contains a host of new biographies and 
statistics, the whole having the usual alphabeti 
cal arrangement. 

In the domain of natural history tbe leading 
article this year is Dariwinismus (covering thi 
teen pages), from the pen of Ernst Krause, who 
also contributes a long article on the movement 
of plants. Darwin's interesting observations on 
earthworms are embodied in the article Regen- 
wirmer. Among the contributionsin the depart 
ment of terrestrial physics and physiography we 
may cite the articles Gebirge, dealing with the 
theory of the plasticity of rocks under extrs 
nary pressure, and Norddeutsches 
treating of the phenomena 
ed in the lowlands of Germany. 


i; 
(al 


Flachland 
if glaciation present 
Under the head 
of Elektrisches Licht we have an interesting a 

count of the experiments of Siemens to determin 


ye 





the action of the electric ight upon the growth 
of plants ; and, under Elektrische Eisenbahn, of 
the two electric railways now in successful ope 
ration in the outskirts of Berlin The artic] 
Berliner Stadtbahn describes the viaduct rail 


way which now affords rapid transit to the cit 
of Berlin, and 
tring there. 
resting information will be found concerning the 
Miridites and other mountaineers of that region 
Interesting to the special student of geography 
only are the articles on the International Geo 
graphical Congress at Venice, on the German 
congress held at Berlin, and on the geographical! 


zens nnects the railways cen 


h inte 


In the article on Albania mu 








The Nation. 


he 


cover thirteen pages 


rthlessne 


the 


ISS8O-8], which together | in it Its we 


ple 
of the limitations of the 
What results is, that the 


literature of t SS 


years 


Of selection, In 


rhe space devoted to th: 





history of the various countries would of itself 
































almost make a little volume, and this feature of | tifty perfect poems 
the pubhcation is invaluable to the general | are not the finest in the English language, and 
reader, who, wearied and confused with the | are not (either necessarily or in fact) the finest 
daily reports in the newspapers, is unable to ob of their respective composers. They are simply’ 
tain a clear and connected view of currentevents. | fifty favorite poems of Messrs, Dana and Johi 
The plan embraces more than the chronicling of son. Moreover, one of the ‘ pos sists of 
events vear by vear under each country. Thus, | four of Shakspere’s sonnets t his best, eithe 
in the volume before us, the article Achal Teke, | a singular sort of literary equat Phree 
extending to tive pages, gives the whole history these, again, and six of the poems proper are a 
of the war waged by Russia against the Tekke | that is not to be found also in the * Household 
Turkomans, beginning with the campaign of Book of Poetry’: so that we suspect Mr. Dana 
INvt! \ large part of the article Jrische Land of having been the silent partner in this ent 
frage is taken up with the historical develop prise, and that the selagBion, the tithe, and 
ment of the land troubles in Lreland. Among | apology for it are all Mr. Jobns W 
special articles dealing with the statistics | confirmed inthis suspicion by the heterogem 
of commerce, we will mention those on the ness of the table of content n which W 
grain trade, on the commerce of Germany, | worth’'s ** Peel Castle,” the * Lines to an lk 
and on the commercial navies of the world Air,” “ Lyecidas,” Gray's I \ ! 
Significant articles in the department of litera “Each and All,” and the Od ( ‘ 
ture are those on Shaksperean literature, on Urn” hobanob with ** Marco B “ 
the modern novel, on the historical and econ | poems by Mrs. Hema ani mnan | { 
mical literature of the years ISSOS1, and on | In fact, the misleading characts t t 
historical literature in Russia since 1M. The perfect” shines in the fact that st t 
appropriateness of the last-named article in a American poets are represented Another 
publication of this kind may perhaps be que: mentary upon it is furnished by e exte \ 
tioned. Thearticle Theater (twelve pages) makes | alterations made by Mr. Edw Ar i 
the round of the German and foreign stage, in latest edition of his *‘He wil lied at Aga 
cluding the United States ‘Pearls of the Faith,’ p. 188) — whether pert 
A very valuable feature in this publication is | ing the already perfect po. we Wi ‘ 
the introduction of supplementary matter, bring tempt to decide W, \ ark so ft 
ing down to date the more important biographi discrepancy between tl id { the tith 
cal notices. The reading public of Germany, | line of this same px he table of tent 
which has been utterly unable to penetrate the | and in the text \ y ef ' \ 
maze of American politics, is now, probably for In sum. this v utains at 
the tirst time in au encyclopedic publication, in surpassing poems, enduring treasures 
troduced into the circle of our professional pol tongue and race. anda, , ! Ss 
ticians. We are not used to finding even such | ¢ne. down to ordinary if not medicet rhe s 
meteors as Blaine and Conkling figuring under | gularity of the illustrations deserves met ' 
their own titles in German cyclopedias. What | They are vignettes cut “ , ted 
shall we say, then, to separate and full bio | Japanese paper, and icately pasted upon the 
graphies of the various members of Gartield’s and | printed page, the effect being ariw that of the 
Arthur’s Cabinets American politics and poli- | peeyliarly French fas! f xing ete? 
ticians, to be sure, are here handled in a way | and letter-press The covers. finally, are 
not very inspiring to the German Republican. | cijk. and the general effect verv elegant 
The untutored German mind will perhaps be 
puzzled at first as to what is meant by Gartield’s 7 — 
having been n minated to the Presidency as tt t as - ee Fecotsiastical His 
“dark horse but will pr ybably on ide that ‘ ‘ Ha aed 1 ate Roste Roberts 
this was a nickname which had stuck to bi "= 
fror the time when | | Is Weary stax atc 
along the t path Mr. ALLEN s awinents of | stian History 
This publication is istrated with numerous | “4S Doticed in our columns a few spemeerention-< 
uts in the text. as as with plates and maps The gap between that volume and the present is 
The large folding ) inserted at the | fi\° l by a volu The Middle Age 
volume iii., showing the density of popu in | ™! is press alread and w ll be published 
the German Empire, wight have bee press befor ng. The three volumes will furnish a 
ed int " h smaller sx with t pait ected series of papers the entire course of 
ne its usefulness | Christian history Though published in quick 
succession, they bear no marks of baste upon 
their pages. The present volume, with the ex 
Fifty f Cs a ted and Edited by eption of its introductory chapter on the ant 
Charles A. Dana and Rossiter Johnsot With edents of New England Unitarianism, is witbin 
seventy illustrations DD Ay pleton & ¢ the scope of Mr. Allen's personal recollections 
THE title of tl isome volume is the subje and it bas, on this account, a more vivid tone than 
fan apologeti ace Which was much needed it could otherwise hav« The preliminary chap 
but which does not ave very clear the criterion | ter is an interesting study of English Unitarian 
m ved by the editors | ism. This was originally a defence of Chris 
\s every art has its limitations.” we are tianity on the grounds of reason against the 
told. “‘in whatsoever work the imperfections | atta ks of reason. It bad a double character 
uused by these limitations alone, the artist | It was a movement of reason in sympathy with 
fairly be said to have succes Xe 1 to perfee- | the scientific spirit, and a movement of right in 
: ide in this a he ee ee 4 sympathy with the revolutionary spirit. These 
kind, only demanding that each | be perfect | original characteristics have never, at any time, 
utter its kind, and having a reasonable regard been wholly absent from the course of Unitarian 
rit poss Hes of stration development The ethical element was from the 
If this amounts to anything more than saying first predominant: a moral interpretation must 
that, in the compilers’ belief, the authors of the | be put on every doctrine. Arriving at New 
chosen poems did as well as they could under | England Unitarianism, Mr. Allen distinguishes 
the circumstances, we fail to find any meaning | a period of growth, a period of criticism, and a 
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period of construction. The great name of the 
first period is Channing, that of the second Park- 
er, that of the third Hedge, ‘the ablest, deep- 
est, and most widely cultivated intellect that the 
denomination has embraced.” Mr. Allen’s esti- 
mate of both early and later Unitarianism will 
hardly be considered flattering by the most or- 
thodox critic. He is so much afraid of running 
into eulogy that his tone is colder and more criti- 
cal than would be excusable in one writing 
of his own household of faith. His co-religionists 
will be less pleased with him than others : they 
will think they had a right to expect something 
a littie more effusive. Itis as if Mr. Allen had 
written under the immediate influence of Emer- 
son’s essay on ‘‘ The Stfperlative.” The power of 
understatement finds an admirable illustration 
in the chapters upon Channing and Parker. It 
may be doubted whether the characters and 
functions of these two men, so different in their 
mental and their moral make, have ever been 
more justly exhibited. Especially interesting is 
the account of Channing's relation to the anti- 
slavery struggle. The weakness of Unitarian- 
ism on the emotional side was made strong in 
Parker’s tender piety. 

Mr. Allen’s subsequent chapters are called ‘‘ A 
Scientific Theology,” ‘‘ The Religion of Humani- 
ty,” and ‘“‘The Gospel of Liberalism.” Though 
ne is one of the older men among the Unitarians, 
these chapters represent their latest tendencies. 
They are scientific, undogmatic, anti-supernatu- 
ral. Jesus is here a purely human person ; the 
Bible is a purely human book. The faith in God 
and immortality is far less concrete and tangible 
than that of Theodore Parker. A return upon 
the deepest moral convictions of the soul is Mr. 
Allen’s confident solution of the afflicting prob- 
lem of the time. He has much increased the 
value of his book by an appendix containing an 
address by Dr. Hedge upon Dr. Bellows and Mr. 
Emerson. In either case the characterization is 
marked by an admirable sincerity and simplici- 
ty. Dr. Hedge’s relation to Mr. Emerson was 
such that no one has a better right to speak his 
praise. If these words could have been spoken 
at his funeral, as they would have been but for 
the writer's illness, the services on that occasion 
would not have been so miserably inadequate as 
they were felt to be by the general public. 


Knocking Round the Rockies. By Ernest Inger- 
soll. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 1882. 
Mr. INGERSOLL is one of the many supernume 
raries who enjoyed the hospitalities of the par- 
ties of the Hayden Survey in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, and repaid their debt directly by “writing 
them up,” or vicariously by the votes of their 
friends and relations in Congress. The author 
belonged to the former class, and his book, as he 
states in his introductory chapter, is composed 
of material dredged up out of the deep sea of 
magazines and newspaper files, to which he has 
been a frequent contributor during past years. 
This fact might be apparent to the reader from a 
certain want of coherency in the narrative, an 
airiness@)f style, and a happy carelessness in the 
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statement of facts which seems a necessary cha- 
racteristic of most of that hastily-written litera- 
ture. His book is, nevertheless, very readable 
and instructive, as an account of the daily life 
and incidents of travel of a scientific exploration 
in the untrodden wilds of our American Alps 
could hardly fail to be. The woodcuts, more- 
over, mostly copies of photographs of scenes 
analogous to, if not always identical witb, those 


described in the text, add very considerably to its | 


attractiveness. It is in the main an account of 
campaigns in Colorado in 1874, and among the 
Wind River Mountains of northwest Wyoming in 
1877, with, by way of digression, a graphic descrip- 
tion of the author’s loss of himself in the arid 
region of the Rio Dolores in southwest Colorado. 
For the rest, Mr. Ingersoll intersperses his narra 
tive with the usual modicum of Western stories, 
together with some account of the varieties of 
birds observed and their habits, which is intelli- 
gently done, and of the geological structure of 
the country, which is not. It is a pity that, hav~ 
ing such interesting material on hand, he could 
not have given time to more careful editing and 


| in part rewriting his matter, and have submitted 
his technical statements to the criticism of some 


competent geologist, rather than have rendered 


| immortal in print such statements as that the 


coal of the Rocky Mountains is of Triassic age, 
that green granite is a kind of orthoclase, and 
that placer mines find lead in the black sand in 


| their pans, and draw it out together with the 


| 


| iron by means of a magnet. 


The Falls of Niagara. With Supplementary 
Chapters on the other Famous Cataracts of 
the World. By George W. Holley. With il- 
lustrations. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1882, 

Ir Mr. Holley has not said the last word upon 


| his subject, he has at least said a little of every 


thing. History, geology, bibliography, poetry, 
local incident, industrial utilization—all are 
discussed in a pleasant manner and with such 
measure of fulness as his 183 pages would allow. 
The scientific student will still need to go to 
Lyell and Tyndall ; the enthusiast for the sub- 
lime must find elsewhere the data upon which 
Lord Dufferin’s scheme of an ‘ International 
Park” is based ; but to that large and liberal- 
purchasing public which is made up of bridal 


| tourists eager to perpetuate the emotions of that 


interesting epoch, and of English travellers 


| whose American journey extends from New 


York to Niagara and back, the volume will be 
an acceptable and elegant memorial. The me- 
chanical execution of the work is irreproach 
able, except that the cover is symbolical almost 
to a fantastic degree, and that the illustrations 
fall short of that exquisite beauty to which the 
latest school of American engravers bave accus- 
tomed our pampered eyes. We may fairly com- 


| plain of the scanty notice paid to Sam Patch, a 


' 


| heroic character who has already become to 


most minds more legendary tban William Tell. 
Nor do we find, in the collection of incidents of 
the lower river, any allusion to the Morgan 
tragedy, which set all New York by the ears 
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ovly half a century ago. The absence of an 
index, too, is a fault which deprives the work of 
an important part of its intrinsic value. 

The dedication is to the memory of two heroes 
—one a plain man, Joel R. Robinson, who might 
in early days have passed into mythology as the 
genius loci; the other, the noble Peter B, Porter, 
whose family has almost ‘‘ owned the Falls,” as 


} a young lady member of it is said to have main 


tained long ago, with vivacious audacity, at an 
English dinner-table, and who fell at the head 
of his regiment at Coid Harbor. 


Molinos the Quietist. By John Bigelow. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1882. Svyo, pp. 127. 


READERS of ‘John Inglesant’ will be grateful 
to Mr. Bigelow for this timely study, which tells 
briefly and clearly who Molinos was, what he 
taught, and why he was silenced. This histori- 
cal view does not differ materially from that of 
the romance ; Mr. Shorthouse has laid before 
his readers the main truths in regard to the mat 
ter, and so just and sagacious are the comments 
that he places in the mouth of his hero, that Mr. 
Bigelow has copied them at length in an appen- 
dix to his last chapter. Another appendix con- 
tains some of the most important documents, in- 
cluding the bull of condemnation of Pope Inno 
cent XI. 

Two remarks are naturally suggested by this 
melancholy story. The first is, the sagacity and 
persistency with which the Church of Rome 
maintains its authority—its fundamental prin- 
ciple, that obedience is the first and most requi 
site virtue ; consistency being a matter of little 
account. Mr. Bigelow illustrates this by the 
comparison he draws (p. 98) between the treat- 
ment of Molinos and that of earlier mystics who 
occupied essentially the same position. The sec- 
ond is in respect to the charges of immorality 
made against bim, and their plausible foundation 
in the doctrine of Quietism. They are exactly 
the samme that were made against the early 
Christians, and we suppose rest upon as good au 
thority ; the fact being that whoever rejects the 
established and accepted foundation of morality 
exposes himself to just such suspicions and 
charges. But Quietism was more than this: it 
was at bottom Antivomianism, and Antinomian- 
ism is exposed to dangers and temptations from 
which a mere rejection of formal religion is free. 
In this point of view Molinos provoked a com 
parison not with the early Christians, but with 
the Anabaptists of Luther's time. 
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